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For the American Bee Journal. 


Top vs. Side Storing. 





GREINER BROS. 





We were highly entertained by the 
able discussions on the above subject 
by Messrs. Heddon and Doolittle. As 
they take the opposite sides of the 
question it gives an opportunity to 
profit by the argument; we havealso ex- 
perimented on the same question for 
the last 3 or 4 years, and can adda few 
a thoughts from our own observa- 
ion. 

When we commenced bee-keeping, 
we — Mr. Heddon’s plan; tiering 
up, exclusively, for the production of 
surplus honey. Our surplus cases, or 
half-stories, are arranged to tier up, the 
top and bottom being alike accessible 
for bees, admitting the adjustment of 
any number, and are therefore virtu- 
ally the same as Mr. Heddon’s surplus 
arrangement. 

In the year of 1877 we transferred 8 
colonies.and supplied 3 or 4 of these with 
sets of 9 four-pound glass boxes; we 
had, at that time, not adopted the 2- 
pound sections entirely, but experi- 
mented with different styles. A week 
later we found these glass boxes about 
% finished; we raised them and ad- 
justed one of our surplus boxes. In 
another week the latter was as near 
filled as the glass boxes were the week 
previous, but the boxes were not ye. 
finished. Of course another surplus 
case took the place of the first one ; 
and this, with the 9 boxes, went up an- 
other story. By that time our hives 
had much the appearance of house 
chimneys, and we began to wish that 
our bees would finish some of the top 
work. The next week we were puz- 
zled ; the last adjusted case was ready 
to be raised up again; the first one 





excitement we added another case, and 
had then a capacity of about 140 lbs. of 
surplus honey on those hives. When 
the season closed, nearly all this honey 
was finished, and we harvested from 
these colonies about 1,000 lbs. of comb 
honey, by the tiering-up plan. This 
we considered a success, and if Mr. 
Heddon can succeed in producing such 
amounts as he stated in the last num- 
ber of April, he may well be satisfied 
with his plan. 

The next year we began to practice 
artificial swarming, or, rather, divided 
the colonies, to prevent natural swarm- 
ing ; we had not yet tried queen-rear- 
ing, but used — cells for the queen- 
less halves. We noticed that these 
divided queenless colonies, while their 
ueens were hatching and being fertil- 
ized, would store most invariably an 
abundance of honey in the brood-cham- 
ber, and we wished, time and again, 
that we had this overplus honey in sec- 
tions. Our hives were arranged in 
such a way that six 5x5%% sections _ 
fill the brood-frame (originally calcu- 
lated for feeding purposes), and we 
conceived the idea that frames, the 
same width of, and filled with our sec- 
tions fullof comb, substituted for some 
of the brood-frames, might possibly 
help us out of the dilemma. The plan 
worked in many cases to a charm, and 
the starting point of our side-storing 
plan was established. 

Mr. Heddon says: “To move sections 
from the side to the top is too much 
work.”” This we found to be true; the 
operation looks easier on paper than we 
find it to be in reality, and for this rea- 
son we have not yet practiced it very 
thoroughly ; but what harm is there in 
pews. according to the size of the 

ive, one or more side-storing frames in 
the same, to be taken out again when 
the honey season is over? It gives the 
bees a chance to work at the side, if 
they choose to. We have taken hun- 
dreds of finished sections from our 
hives in this way, which we considered 
an addition to our honey crop. 

We can hardly agree with Mr. Hed- 
don, to call it “*the wrong place ;” we 
always find the side-frames in the 
brood-chamber containing the most 
honey. Many solid side-frames of 
honey which we have recently taken 
from our perished colonies. are a proof 
that bees do not refuse side room for 
storing purposes, and we do not think 
that they possess the ability of discern- 
ing sections from brood-frames, but ac- 
cept the former as readily as the latter, 
so long as they are in the same place. 
It seems that it is more in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the brood-nest that bees 
prefer, rather than the direction. The 
instance related above shows that they 
worked with the greatest rapidity in 
the case next to the brood-nest, less 
in the second, and hardly any in 
the third and fourth; for some of the 
glass boxes were never perfectly fin- 
ished. 

Mr. Heddon’s assertion, ‘‘ the well 
known fact that the very first place bees 
use in the spring, is in the top of 
the hive,” does not indicate their 
objections to storing at the side. How 
is it, when we hive a young swarm into 
an empty box hive (which comes the 
nearest to nature’s provision) that the 


stores are at the sides? Is it not their 
natural inclination to work sidewise as 
well as in any other direction ? 

The size and shape of the hive, local- 
ity, season, etc., may have a tendency 
to make one or the other plan more 
practicable, but we are convinced that 
side-storing isa great advantage, and 
we should use some side-storing ar- 
rangement, even if we used a hive as 
shallow as the Langstroth. 

Naples, N. Y., May 23. 1881. 


<— 








For the American Bee Journal. 


The Cause of Winter Losses of Bees. 


HIRAM ROOP. 








A friend wishes to know why I would 
rather have 100 colonies left out of 200 
wintered out-of-doors, than to have 
150 left out of the same number win- 
tered in the cellar {i e., that is the way 
I put it),and as I have had no reason 
for changing my mind, I will tell why. 
I had, in the fall of 1880, 156 colonies 
of bees in the best condition for win- 
tering : as were all the bees in this part 
of Michigan. Thirty-eight of my col- 
onies were in the winter-protector hive; 
the rest, 118 colonies, we put into a cel- 
lar, where I had wintered without loss 
during the past 10 years. Asa result, 
I had on June 1, 1881, 19 colonies left 
from those wintered out-doors, and 21 
left from the cellar; that I have kept 
alive by giving combs of brood and 
bees taken from the out-door colonies. 
Many of my friends know that this was 
my first severe loss as a bee-keeper, 
and I want to say that Iam not dis- 
couraged, and while I do not wish to be 
on the contrary side, I must disagree 
with all that have offered theories as a 
cause for this mortality among our bees. 
When asked ~~ o. I answer by 
asking what caused the yellow fever in 








the South? the epizootic with the 
horse ? Our bees and their honey were 
all right, but the weather was all wrong; 
i. e., atmospheric changes. One of our 
neighbors had, in the fall of 1871, 84 
colonies of bees in box hives; the next 
spring all had died but one, and that 
one was strong and commenced swarm- 
ing early. In the fall of 1880 he had 32 
colonies in box hives, and lost all again. 
except the same old box, and that cast 
a large swarm on May 27,1881; the 
combs in the box are built from each 
corner to the center (as shown in above 
engraving). I know of many more like 
instances but give this one for the bene- 





first used is the top, and yet, when the 





nearly, and the boxes .almost finished. 
but none ready to be removed. In our 


hive is filled and prepared for winter 


| ing, we find, as a rule, that most vf the! 





fit of that class who think no further 


For the American Bee Journal, 
Experience with Comb Foundation. 


JAMES 8. LORD. 





I have read the BEE JOURNAL for 
ears and have noted all the articles on 
oundation, giving the good and bad 
points of all the different kinds. I tried 
2 kinds last year—the flat-bottom and 
the Root. Some of my hives take 
frames 104¢x13 in. inside, the long way 
up and down. I know this is the re- 
verse of most of the frames in use, but 
I think in severe winters, like the past 
one, they will winter bees better than 
shallow frames. I know they have with 
me, for I have both kinds, 104%4x13 and 
the Langstroth. I practice natural 
swarming and I cannot get foundation 
to stand the weight of a large swarm, 
unless it is wired, and I do not believe 
it can be made to stand, unless it is 
wired, on as deepa frame as mine. I 
tried 5swarms onthe Root, and it all 
fell down, some close to the top-bar 
and some an inch luwer, and it near! 
ruined the bees in 5hives. I put 40 col- 
onies on wired flat-bottom foundation, 
8 frames to the hive, and into 2 hives I 
put 2 heavy swarms each, and there 
was not a bad comb in the lot, and all 
were built out in a very short space of 
time. 

I did not see a full card of sealed 
brood ; once in a while there was an 
— cell, but not enough to make any 
material difference ; I never saw a solid 
ecard of brood, even on natural combs, 
but I have seen brood in cells that the 
wire ran through, and I think the queen 
did not skip them oftener than she aid 
the other cells; still I think I should 
like foundation with a natural base bet- 
ter, if I could have it wired. The 
Given press will do that, but I must 
own a press because my frames are not 
a regular size, and the dies must fit the 
frames. 

I have 60 colonies of bees now on my 
sized frames and could not afford to 
change, and would not if Tcould. My 
hives are made to pack all around and 
over the bees in winter, and in the 
honey season I use side boxes. 12 out- 
side the frames. I get 56 44¢x4l4 boxes 
within 6 inches of the brood-frames, 
and I like them better than tiering up. 

I do not like to run Mr. Hawley out, 
in the stingless bee enterprise, but I 
have any quantity of colonies that I 
will warrant not to sting. 

Probably 90 per cent. of the bees in 
this section are dead. I have informed 
myself and will give the report of 8 or 
10 who use box hives and single-walled 
hives : 

No. 1, lost 20 out of 22; 2,27 ont of 
29: 3,80 out of 57; 4,12 out of 14; 5, 
7 out of 7; 6,10 out 10; 7, 30 out of 30; 
8. 60 out of 100; 9, 33 out of 36. Others 
have lost in about the same ratio. 


I commenced the winter with 70 colo- 
nies; 10 of them in old hives that I did 
not have time to transfer, and the other 
60 are in the “ Genesee” hive. I did 
not pack the old _coolies, and have lost 
6of them; the Genesee hives were all 

ked in planer ge and I 
cove lost 50f them. They had a flight 
on Nov. 10th, and did not have another 
until Feb. 10, just 3 months; this shows 
quite a difference in favor of the “Gen- 





improvement in hives necessary. 
Carson City, Mich., June 13, 1881, 


esee hive.” 


Linden, N. Y, 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


Are Bees a Nuisance? 





J. H. MARTIN. 

Mr. Heddon wishes for information 
about bees being a nuisance. There 
has one case of the kind come to my 

‘knowledge. An apiarist in Vermont 
built up a very fine apiary of black 
bees, and took pride in keeping it in or- 
der, beautifying it with flowers and 
rose plants. He secured great yields 
from his 60 or 70 colonies, and was pros- 
pering finely in the business. 

This apiary was located in a small 
hamlet of half a dozen houses. The 
nearest neighbor on the south was close 
to the apiary; the yard also faced the 
public highway. Neighbors on_ the 
south being so near the bees, members 
of the family were frequently stung, 
but our bee-keeper was indifferent to 
pains and swellings, and rather enjoyed 
the fun. There wassomuch complaint 
from this neighbor that our bee-keeper 
thought of the brilliant idea of running 
a high board fence along the south side 
of his apiary, and within a foot of his 
neighbor’s house The idea was put 
into execution soon after being born, 
and 2 windows that were a pleasure to 
the family, were rendered useless and 
darkened by the high board fence. 

The ire of the neighbor was aroused. 
He knew that besides members of his 
family, members of other families on 
the north and horses on the highway 
had been stung. An organized effort 
was then made against the man with 
bees, and they were complained of asa 
nuisance. 

The selectmen of _the town were 
called upon to investigate the matter. 
They came and hitched their horses 
upon the highway—one of the horses 
was stung, and the apiary was soon de- 
cided to be a nuisance, and the bee- 
keeper was compeiled to remove it to 
an orchard several rods from the high- 
way. The board fence, however, still 
stands. 

Now, we claim that if our bee-keeper 
had been upon friendly terms with his 
neighbors, and given them a pound of 
honey now and then to alleviate the 
pain, and had shown any sympathy 
whatever for their sufferings, his fine 
apiary would never have been removed; 
charity and kindliness would have 
made them friends and defenders, in- 
stead of enemies. 

This is the only case of bees being 
considered a nuisance that has come 
under my notice. and the bee-keeper 
himself is clearly to blame. 

Hartford, N. Y., June 11, 1881. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Upward Ventilation. 





F. H. MINER. 





In a review of my former article on 
the above subject, Mr. Doolittle on page 
65 of the BEE JOURNAL for March, says 


bees in a tree cut out the part softened | 
by decay above and around taem, and 


glaze to geta good condensing surface 
to prevent absorption, which would de- 
prive them of water, hasten decay, and 
ruin their work. He says‘ they go in 
at the top ;” if so, they must be in a bad 
fix. All upward-ventilationists agree 
they must have tight tops to maintain a 
breeding temperature in spring, but 
ean breed very well in winter with a big 
hole above them, and the thermometer 
30° below zero. He further says my 
predictions of ‘“‘great losses are all 
groundless ;” [ wish it was so. True, 
they did not smother—with open tops, 
nobody said they would—but wore out 
creating heat. He calls my attention 
to the hollow tree. There is where I 
studied my lessons, and was under the 


impression he laid tte losses to the old | 


basswood-gum men. 
a great — 
hunters, anc 
bees goin at the bottom or side; the 
decayed wood, kept dry by glazing, isa 
good non-conductor. 


I have examined 
trees, and inquired of bee- 


vacuum ; the more heat they generate 
the faster it escapes, the movement be- 
ing determined by the difference be- 
tween outside and inside temperature. 
It is impossible to be comfortable in 
such a place; contraction is the resource, 
the increased consumption of honey and 
air, the sources of water, make too 
much, and it condenses and congeals too 
near the bees, because our hives are cold, 
ill-shaped, too much radiating surface. 
and too thin. They perish in the cold 
season; cold and wet does it. Mr. 
Doolittle does not believe in giving 
water—all right; nature does that if 
we do away with absorbents. He says 
they should not breed mie but nature 
takes no counsel of us; she has given 
instinctive foreknowledge we cannot 
safely interfere with. I find it difficult 
to confine them until pollen is plenty ; 
they seem to know when the outside air 
is warm, and get uneasy. 

Mr. Doolittle says the majority of 
apiarists believe in upward ventilation ; 
that isencouraging. I remember when 
they were all that way, and I was a her- 
etic. The writers, the masses, never 
adopted an error so contrary to nature, 
and unknowingly took Francis Huber’s 
advice to study nature. Burket says 
he has a colony which has beenin agum 
for 20 years, and with other old bee- 
oy says they are bestto winter in ; 
as they are spherical, narrow and easily 
warmed; the Deity sends them there 
for a home, and he knows almost as 
much as we do, though we do not think 
so or we would not sneer at the old log 
gum. Mr. D. speaks of a large hole 
near the top for the bees to go in and 
out, which prevented losses. Forty-one 
years ago I was green enough totrya 
fly-hole just under the cover. The bees 
made a stopper of their bodies to retain 
the heat for comb-building and breed 
ing purposes, contracted the hole with 
propolis. allowed no ingress or egress, 
and used a fly-hole lower down. 

The upward ventilation theory re- 
quires changes and attention which 
could not be given ina state of nature 
—a little water on a sponge, closing the 
top in the spring, ete. Thus, condition 
must do for all seasons, and if ever 
practical, it is only in artificial cireum- 
stances, while lower ventilation is adap- 
ted to all times and situations. The 
bees come out and go back, thus con- 
trolling the temperature at all times. 
Our frequent and severe losses, and the 
great difference in essentials between 
practical men, proves we have not much 
wisdom. I want no absorbents about 
my bees to hold moisture, because it 
will freeze and remain to keep them 
wet. I have tried many kinds of hives, 
and think the surplus water should go 
out below, as in a state of nature. Un- 
less our teachers can tell me something 
better, I may go back to that old con- 
temptible log gum. I know they will 
winter there. 

Crescent City, Il. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Keeping Bees on Stilts. 
W.G. P. 

Mr. Hopeful concluded he would 
keep bees. He was fully persuaded 
in hisown mind that it was the most 
fascinating and profitable avocation on 
the face of the earth. Had he not 
looked through the ‘*A BC of Bee-Cul- 
ture,” and digested several whole chap- 
ters of Cook’s ** Manual of Bee-Keep- 
ing,” and fairly got the ‘‘ Blessed Bees” 
by heart ? Could he not expatiate upon 
the wonderful accomplishments of the 
winged insect—the busy bee—and even 
soar up into the sublime heights of po- 








with very few exceptions | friend Hast 


) , He further says, | gested that, though it certainly looked 
with upward ventilation the bees make | promising, she once knew a man who 
the circulation. Just so; where there | only got \4 of that amount from 2 colo- 
is life there is heat ; hot airis light, and 
rising, escapes where there is a big hole 
in the top, while the cold outside air is 
heavier, and flows in to supply the 


etic thought as he dwelt upon their 
manifest agency in the affairs of na- 
ture? Surely 100 colonies would just 
‘set him up,” because, according to 
| John Allen, they ought to yield at least 
500 lbs. per colony, and certainly after 
got his improved clover 
| into operation, one could double that 
| yield. Good Mrs. Hopeful mildly sug- 


nies, and thought he did pretty well. 
“Mr. Hopeful rather impatiently said 


informed Mrs. H. upon the subject of 
bee-culture. 


As in deep fervency of spirit he pro- 
ceeded to enlarge upon the mysteries of 
scientific apiculture, dear little Mrs. 
Hopeful’s heart also began to expand 
towards him, and she was heard to ex- 
claim in an undertone, ‘‘ La me, how 
much he does know.” Yes, bee-keep- 
ing, he reasoned, was certainly his 
special province, for who ever heard of 
an individual that could ‘ talk bees,” 
that wasn’t bound to succeed with 
them? True, says he, Doolittle and 
others have uttered cautions and ad- 
vised beginners to ‘*make haste slowly,” 
but of course they are only croaking. 
** Give me the bees and I'll show ’em.” 
As good luck (*) would have it, along 
came Tom Cheat that evening, and 
hearing that Mr. Hopeful had a violent 
attack of the bee-fever, slipped in to 
see him (you see friend Hopeful had 
fairly made his neighbor’s ears buzz by 
his incessant talk about bees). Tom 
had about 40 ‘‘gums’” (how contempt- 
uously Hopeful smiled in his sleeve on 
hearing that last word) and would sell 
them at the low price of $6.50 each, just 
because he hadn’t the time to spare to 
“tend ’em.” Furthermore, he heard 
Bill Slambanger remark that his (Tom’s) 
bees were the “ rale Itland bees.” That 
last remark was a clincher for Hopeful; 
he closed the bargain on Tom’s terms, 
then and there. Surely being Italian 
bees they were a bargain. What if it 
did finally compel him to sell his best 
cow to replace this outlay? Italian 
bees wern’t to be bought every day and 
money wasn’t an object in comparison. 
Tom, being severely troubled with 
corns, it would, he said, greatly oblige 
him if neighbor Hopeful weuld come 
himself and remove the bees. Hopeful 
readily assenting. Tom smiled as hea- 
then Chinese are supposed to, and jin- 
gling his cash, was off. 


It was on asalubrious spring morn- 
ing, not many hours after this, that our 
esteemed friend went after his pur- 
chase. He hitched up to the old —_—. 
less farm wagon, of course, as it would 
hold the most. Son John accompanied 
him; he was anxious to get his ** pets ” 
home before they ‘‘thawed out,” for it 
didn’t require “ book larning ” to teach 
him that bees “froze up’ during the 
cool months the same as bears, ete. Ar- 
riving at Tom’s he bethought himself 
to look at the little beauties, and be as- 
sured, to use his words, ‘‘that they were 
still torpidized.” Sure enough, as he 
boldly peeped under several stands, 
there they were, so quiet, and still, and 
stiff. Why he could (he declared to 
John) put his hand right up beside 
them and not so much as feel them stir, 
unless it was to drop to the bottom- 
board. He was delighted; he looked 
at still another. This was somewhat 
heavier. He enjoyed to fondle these 
“darlings,” but so suddenly and very 
energetically he withdrew his hand, 
snapped his fingers,and John asserts 
down to this day that he uttered an ex- 
clamation that sounded very much 
like ‘“‘golly’—anyway, he quickly re- 
marked that he gussed he wouldn’t ex- 
examine any more. Tom suggested 
putting an old bag over some of those 
that he was afraid had been awakened 
by wood chopping in the next yard. 
This was very thoughtful of Tom. So 
they loaded them up—the whole 40— 
thanks to Tom’s ingenuity, and drove 
off. John was assigned the driver’s 
seat, while the proud father rode astride 
the load to direct the movements of 
the precious freight. All went smoothly 
as need be for the first mile, though 
John remarked that he thought the old 
mill dam must have given way again 
as he heard such a roaring near by. 
They did not investigate, however, un- 
til friend Hopeful ordered a haJt, as he 
said, ‘‘to pick out the slivers” from 
his nether limbs. A search revealed 
the fact that the so-called ‘*gums” were 
very rough on the exterior, and some of 
Mr. Hopeful’s bees seemed intent upon 
examining said roughness, as they 
rushed excitedly up and down thesame. 
But such trifles failed to disturb Mr. 
H’s equinamity. He chose a more fa- 
vorable seat and the line of travel was 
resumed. A turnin the road brought 
them in sight of Mr. Hopeful’s peace- 
ful abode. Suddenly there were signs 





something that sounded like Jack—,and 
then proceeded to enlighten the sadly 


of excitement exhibited on the part of 





the off horse, anda sudden muscular 
raising of the hinder limb, which rp. 
sulted in the entire destruction of one 
of the ‘gum heads” as the lively apj. 
mal’s hoof dashed into it. Both horses 
now became remarkably animated, 
John had no opportunity to investigate 
but he was morally certain that he was 
sitting upon a very rough and much 
splintered piece of bee-furniture, and 
that it felt very hot to him. At this 
junctnre the neighbors all say our friend 
Hopeful was frantically waving his 
bandanna handkerchief around his 
head. It was certain, as the horses 
rushed frantically into the yard, he wag 
ejaculating something like “not g0 
very torpordised, after all,’ “ worse 
than hybrids,” “ get the hartshorn,” 
and other like significant expressions, 
A future number will perhaps portray 
Mr. Hopeful’s future progress in bee- 
culture. 


<< 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Mi Lamentid Ded. 


B. HIX. 








It iz ezy tu report disastur, when it 
don’t kum klose to hum. i kan talk 
cao! freely abowt mi nabut’s losses, 

ut when litenin striks me i aint quite 
sow volubel. Mi bea report wood hey 
bin spred befoar the reders ov the Jour- 
NAL long agow, Butt i wanted 2 git 
over mi solemnity a little, and alsow 2 
sea if milosses went above a hundred 
pur cent., whicth it haint, thanks 2a 
warm spel. The first weak in March 
found me steppin’ hi, and i wuz pre- 
pairin’ an artickle fur the press, on 
‘* How 2 winter beas sucksesfully,” 
Butt there waz a hitch in the tune, and 
it haz gone into the waist baskit or ob- 
livion, along with mi aspirations and 
mi prospective hunny krop. Marck 20, 
1881, waz a sad da fur me,the wether 
waz warm and old ‘“‘sol’”? shone mock- 
ingly down. A kold snap had inter- 
veened andi wuz onezy,fur the beas 
dident seam 2 take in the situation. 
Now and then a Backteary laden bea 
wood fly athwart the yard with a dole- 
ful dissentary hum that lingerd in mi 
ears like a funerial nell. 

I notist a slight depreshion in mi feel- 
ins az i approached and lifted the kuver 
ov no. 1—ded, chaff, cos, starvation. 
No. 2, ilift the kuver tremusly, ded, 
gone to the land ov shadders packed in 
chaff. No. 3, ded, 2 much hunney jest 
out of reach fur a kold snap, snaped 
their thread of life. No. 4, hibrids, 
chaff, kombs the most fowlest ever 
seen, Butt not ded (ded enuff 2 da), i 
tix em, and proseed 2 No. 5, pure _ital- 
lions and ded, the sweat starts. No.6 
to No. 42, awl ded butt won and that 
purty week. I think of Muther Ship- 
ton’s prophesy relating to the end of 
the world, and reflect that purhaps the 
awful fiatt or annihilation hez com- 
menced inearnest. ‘‘ And the evenin’ 
and the mornin’ waz the first da,” 
March 21. If i rember kerect,i dident 
sleep avery good slumber the nite be- 
foar. How kan i keep this thing from 
my nabors? shal i keep mum, or face 
the music like a man? waz the thots 
that drove mi sleep awa, 10 o’clock, a. 
m. With sett teeth and the aggony ov 
hopelessness pictered onto my face, i 
lift the kover of No. 48, a large swellin’ 
under the quilt rivets my attention—it 
sturs, and presently 5 deer mice, slick 
and fatt, skampur awa; a hole at one 
end reveals their base ov supplise. No 
kloggin’ in this hive, bottum-board 
clean, beas in fine kondition, sum hun- 
ney anda little brude. What a pity i 
dident have mice enuff 2 gow round. 
The mice served a dubble purpose; 
they kept the bees dry and free from 
kloggin’, also both beas and mice as- 
sisted in keepin’ up the temperature. 
Azisloly butt fully komprehendid the 
astoundin’ revalation that perhaps a 
fatt wood-chuck in a torpid state, klose 
to the brude-nest, seperated by a 
skreen division-board, waz the kee tu 
unlock the dark mistery ov winterin’ 
beas, | waz overkum with joy. Sixty 
kolonis moar waz haistily examind and 
8 found alive. Butt the hang -dogg 
mournfulness which caractized mi firs 
day’s performance had given wa 2 an 
abnormal kalm. That nite i slumberd; 
in mi dreems I saw mi emty hives, now 
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silent and ‘grim, agin teamin’ with 
the bizzy hum ov industry, i saw the 
rice of wood-chucks advancin’ and 
wood-chuck farmin’on a grand skale 
waz fully developed, and the winterin’ 
ov bees waz no more a question than 
the winterin’ of a mule. wanto gow 
onto the record az the furst man 2 ute- 
lize this quadruped ov the klover field. 
[have nun 2 sel and the plan wont be 
ttented. Deerreder, mi report iz be- 
oar you and i hope you air satisfide. 














Read betore the 8. W. Wisconsin Convention. 
Bee-Keeping—Will it Pay? 


NEWELL FRANCE. 








The idea many people have, that bees 
will take care of themselves, and bring 
the apiarist large returns for little or no 
Jabor, is incorrect and a drawback to 
bee-keeping, as well as inducing many 
to engage in the work who are not 
adapted to it, either in natural taste or 
love for it, capital to work with, ora 
sufficient knowledge to insure success. 

Ignorance of bee-culture is one, if 
not the greatest cause of failures. Thor- 
ough knowledge of the business is nec- 
essary, aS: well as practical application 
and hard work. 

Much information can be obtained by 
reading bee-papers and books, but act- 
ual practice 1n the apiary is just as nec- 
essary; in fact the successful bee-keeper 
must have both. He must always be 
willing and anxious to learn something 
for improvement, and if he is so, he 
will find plenty in advance for him. 

In successful bee-keeping more de- 

nds upon the bee-keeper than on the 

ind of hive, bees, or even location, al- 
though these are important. He must 
have enough interest to know every 
month the exact condition of each col- 
ony, their wants, and how to supply 
them at the proper time. I know not 
of any other out-door work that de- 
pends so much on the right thing being 
done and at the right time. This is es- 
pecially noticeable in the spring or har- 
vest season, which, in this latatude, is so 
short, that a mistake then made may 
cause great failure. 

He must be observing at alb times; 
for instance, in the spring or fall, when 
there is nothing for the bees to gather, 
he hears a bee fly by with that peculiar 
hum of robbing—he must immediately 
find the cause, for if left a day or two 
he may find some colonies robbed of 
their stores, and perhaps those bees 
have become discouraged and left. 

I have found, by experience, that ac- 
tivity is very important. The apiarist 
must move around quick, always being 
careful. Some people can move quick 
enough, but in so doing are careless, 
hitting things near by them, ete. This 
will not do, for often a jar or careless 
motion causes serious work. 

In obtaining hired help I have found 
that boys 15 to 18 years old will be as 
careful and very much quicker than 
grown persons, besides, they do not de- 
mand as high wages. Some may not 
see the use of being so careful. I will 
illustrate : I have a frame with a new 
comb in it, full of honey, to extract; 1 


am a little careless and jar the comb im 


taking it out of the hive, or in sweep- 
ing bees off, or I may hold the comb a 
little sideways—the result is the comb 
is broken and of no more use, and per- 
haps the honey lost also. Examples of 
this kind very easily occur at all sea- 
sons. At some of our conventions we 
have been asked if we thought such 
and such a person would succeed in bee- 
culture. That, of course, neither we 
hor anyone else knows until they have 
tried; but if they have poor eyesight, 
or are much of a cripple, I would not 
advise them to attemptit. It takes a 
keen and quick eye as well as good use 
of hands and feet. I am not of the 
opinion (which I have seen advanced) 
that a 
other 


-| losses. 


rson of too poor health to do 
inds of labor can retire to the 
so-called easy work—bee-keeping—and 
make it a success. True, bees are in- 


ure, even to an invalid, but I much 
question the prospect of success for 
such to make it a specialty. Withsuch 
a winter as we have just had, many bee- 
keepers of little or much experience are 
disappointed, and some are discouraged, 
determined to hereafter buy what honey 
they want, as it it is cheaper for them 
than to bother with bees all summer, 
and when winter comes have such 
I admit it does look discourag- 
ing, but he that succeeds must not get 
discouraged if he does have some 
losses. See the farmer—does he quit 
farming because some year his crops 
fail, or his stock becomes diseased ? No. 
He goes right down to the scientitic 
analysis of the cause; finds it, and how 
to hereafter prevent the same failure, 
and, in the long run, is benefitted by 
having had the failure. 

So it is with the successful bee- 
keeper. If a trying winter comes, he 
will, if he succeeds, do all in his power 
to prevent any cause of failure before 
experienced. He must not be easily 
discouraged ; ever determined, success 
shall be his portion. Generally, one ex- 
treme follows another. We have had 
a few years of easy work to succeed, 
but this last year has brought us the 
other extreme ; why not look for its re- 
action in the year approaching? All 
bee-keepers, however, do not keep 
bees to obtain their profit from the 
honey produced. Many keep bees to 
rear queens and colonies to sell. This 
part of bee-keeping is getting to be 
quite extensive, and I think many real- 
ize a far greater protit this way than 
they would by producing honey. Thus 
our papers have many articles on Ital- 
ians, claiming their superiority without 
practically testing, when, I think, the 
writer’s object is to advertise himself as 
an Italian breeder. 

The Italian bee was first imported 
into America in September, 1859, and 
ever since importation and home-breed- 
ing of queens has been constantly 
gaining, until at present the supply 
rather exceeds the demand, and im- 
porters are opening a new field by in- 
troducing other races of bees. Bees 
can. and have been greatly improved, 
but I think much is said when the ob- 
ject is to help to sell queens. My only 
objection is, it induces the beginner tu 
place too much contidence on the supply 
dealer’s advice. 

Both the honey producer and supply 
dealer are needed, and can make it a 
success, if prepared and determined so 
todo. How many kinds of occupation 
are there that people engage in and are 
successful, without first having served 
some time with some one of practice ? 
The blacksmith, wagon-maker, miller, 
carpenter, editor, etc., had toserve con- 
siderable time in practice or prepara- 
ration before he was considered capa- 
ble of doing business for himself. 
Why, I ask you, is the bee business an 
exception ? Should not the keeper of 
bees be schooled and given practice, 
just as much as the learner of any other 
trade? Too many are trying to do too 
many kinds of business at once, to ever 
make it pay. If he is to be an apiarist, 
he must not let other business interfere 
when the bees demand attention. 

Again, if you keep bees can you af- 
ford to take a paper or not ? Yes; most 
certaihly. if you have bees enough to 
have honey to sell. The best bee-pa- 
pers are, the BEE JOURNAL, Gleanings, 
the Exchanye, etc. The best books are, 
the * A B € of Bee-Culture,” for begin- 
ners, and Cook’s *“* Manual,” for the 
more advanced and scientific. 





Read before the 8. W. Wisconsin Convention. 
Wintering Bees in a Pit. 


REESE POWELL. 








A dry pit is very well adapted for 
wintering bees, even though it be not 
wholly secure from frost; the tempera- 
ture will be much milder and more uni- 
form than in the open air or cellar; the 
bees will be more secure from. disturb- 
ance and will be protected from the 
piercing cold winds, which cause more 
injury than the greatest degree of cold, 
where the air is calm. 

Universal experience teaches us that 
the more effectual bees are protected 





teresting to study, and the Italians 


beautiful in color, and will give pleas-| { 


ious of temperature, the better will 
they pass the winter, the less stores will 
they consume, and the more vigorous 
and numerous will they be in the spring. 
The pit may be made 4 feet wide, 4 
feet deep, and the length to depend on 
the number of colonies to be put in; 
the sides and top should be boarded, to 
prevent the loose dirt from falling in. 
and about 6 inches of straw or — 
should be spread on the top to absor 
the moisture (before banking lock the 
dirt), and 2 pipes on each end, 4x6, in- 
side measure, to give them ventilation. 
If either bees or stores are lacking 
they should be roe during warm 
weather, so that all may be quiet and 
ready for the winter long enough be- 
fore it becomes steadily cold. 

All the hives should be examined 
about Sep. 1, and if they have not 
enough bees, double them ; extract all 
the unsealed honey, leaving about 25 
lbs. of sealed honey for winter, and if 
most of this is gathered in June, so 
much the better. Last year I took 4 
combs of basswood honey, containing 
25 lbs. in all, and gave it back for them 
to winter on, and took away all the late 
fall honey, and they wintered splen- 
didly, and are now the best colonies I 
have ; ow seem to be as strong now as 
in the fall. 


Read before the N. E. Convention. 
Requisites for Wintering Bees. 


H. H. FLICK. 





To a reader of our bee publications it 
is plain that there are many bee-keepers 
or persons who keep bees in summer 
but not in winter; many others have 
doubtful or ill success in wintering. 

I made my system of winter manage- 
ment public in 1873, through the Busy 
Bee, and have since written various es- 
says for our conventions, upon the 
same subject: but in bee-culture, as in 
everything else, we need * precept upon 
precept,” hence my excuse for again 
writing upon this threadbare subject. 

A theory is known to be correct, 
when, being put in practice, it proves 
true. My system is based upon com- 
mon sense and well known facts ; is ex- 
ceedingly simple and easily understood. 
It was proven successful for 7 succes 
sive winters, not having lost a single 
colony rd this management, while colo- 
nies in the same apiary, and others in 
this vicinity, not cared for as described 
hereafter, have perished. 

Preparations tor successful wintering 
must commence in spring, as soon as 
the honey season opens. All colonies 
must be kept strong. A good bee- 
keeper will not permit his bees to be re- 
duced in numbers, either by natural or 
artificial swarming ; neither will he ex- 
tract honey from the brvod apartment. 
This is a vital point. Early honey 
stored by the bees in the brood cham- 
ber is always good, and if the bees are 
properly managed, enough good honey 
will be placed in the brood frames’ for 
the bees to subsist on during the sever- 
est weather. Many bee-keepers make 
a mistake right here, by extracting all 
the good honey, and expect the bees to 
live on fall-gathered sweets. I never 
extract from the brood chamber, but 
keep good vigorous queens, and abup- 
dant surplus room, and I never find 
the queen crowded with honey, neither 
have | a complaint about late breeding. 
Frost usually kills all honey-producing 
flora during the latter part of Septem- 
ber, and our bees never breed in Octo- 
ber, yet they always winter and spring 
safely. 

We are situated in 40° north latitude; 
elevation above the tide water, 2,200 
feet. Weare located in the valley be- 
tween the Allegheny and Laurel Ridge 
mountains, and our winters and springs 
are pretty long and severe, on account 
of our high latitude. 

If there are any weak colonies in the 
fall, they must be united, and if any 
are short of stores, they must be pro- 
vided for by giving combs from those 
colonies that have too much. No col- 
ony should go into winter quarters with 
less than 30 pounds of good honey; 
more wiil do no harm, and it must 
in as compact aform as possible. To 
have the stores for winter spread over 
8 or 10 combs will never do, as the clus- 
ter of bees cannot change combs in 


The size and shape of the frame has 
much to do with successful wintering ; 
the frame I use is 13x19 inches outside 
dimensions. By _— this sized frame 
the bees have the sealed honey above, 
and rearward of the cluster, the warm- 
est part of the hive. As the honey in 
the forepart of the combs is consumed, 
the cluster gradually moves back. 
During the breeding season we use 
7 of these frames. In the fall we con- 
tract to5or 6. These are placed in the 
centre of the stand ; across the top bars 
I lay 3or 4 sticks % in. square, and 
cover with a good woolen quilt. These 
sticks permit the bees to pass over the 
top bars from one comb to another. I[ 
also have passage holes 3 or 4inches be- 
low the top bars in the combs, thus 
giving access to all parts of the hive. 

By placing the combs in the middle 
of the outer case, or house, an empty 
space is left on all sides between the 
brood chamber and outer case. This is 
filled with chaff or finely cutstraw. The 
space above the quilt is also covered 
with the same material, to a depth of 
17 inches. This keeps the bees warm 
by retaining the animal heat, guarding 
against sudden changes of temperature, 
and insensibly carrying off the vapor, 
exhaled by the bees. Under the roof 
at each end, I have ventilators to per- 
mit free circulation of air above the 
chaff to prevent moisture from collect- 
ing in the packing. Bees packed in 
this way need very little ventilation. 

In the winter of 1878-9, about 4 of 
our bee-houses were entirely covered 
with snow for 2 or 3 weeks, the winter 
being a severe one, but no ill effects 
followed; swarming commenced as 
early as the 5th of May. 

1 close the entrance to about 4 inch, 
and the portico slides brought together 
within about 4 inch—the entrances not 
matching—one being set at the right 
side of the portico, and the other at the 
left, thus preventing cold draughts of 
air or snow from entering direct. This 
also makes it impossible for mice to 
enter. Whatever hive may be used, 
care must be exercised to exclude mice ; 
the entranee must be well guarded 
against these depredators. 

During the winter, on mild days, 
when bees fly, the entrance can be en- 
larged, and the bees may be assisted in 
removing dead bees and litter, when 
long confined; this, however, is not 
necessary, only a help. For this pur- 
— a long handled scraper, made from 

ieavy wire, should be used. The re- 
fuse of the hive should be scraped into 
a receptacle, and carried away from the 
apiary. ‘The manure heap is the best 
place for such filth. At other times the 
bees should not be disturbed, but let 
severely alone. The packing may re- 
main until warm weather, according to 
locality, when it must be taken out 
clean, the colony inspected, and put in 
—— for its summer labors. 

There are 7 fundamental principles : 
1. We must have all colonies strong ; 2. 
each mnst have a fertile queen ; 3. plen- 
ty of good food easy of access; 4. never 
extract honey from brood frames; 5. a 
frame of the proper size and shape; 6. 
passage way across and through combs; 
7. ample protection against the sudden 
changes of temperature, whilst proper] 
ventilated so as to insensibly carry 0 
the moisture exhaled by the bees. 

The advantages of this system are : 

1. There is no trouble in carrying 
heavy hives to and from the cellar. 

2. Bees can fly any time during the 
winter when the weather will permit. 

3. During cold weather in spring 
packed hives are warm, and bees breed 
much more rapidly than in any other 


way. 

4. The preparing and packing for 
winter can be done during early fall at 
leisure times, and when — they 
need no nore attention till spring ex- 
cept to enlarge the entrances once or 
twice during mild weather. 

5. We find no moldy combs or dis- 
eased bees. 

6. Bees wintered in this way in pure 
air are strong and vigorous, breed up 
early, and “spring dwindling” is un- 
known. 

7. There is satisfaction in knowing 
that your bees are comfortable, and by 
safely wintering all your colonies you 
tind them strong when the honey sea- 








from disturbance and from the varia- 





cold weather. 


son opens. 
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Special Notice. 





The next number of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL completes the first six months 
of its existence. We are more than 
pleased with the manner in which it 
has been received, and the welcome 
that has been accorded to’ it every- 
where. 

Several thousands have only sub- 
scribed for six months, and their sub- 
scriptions expire with the next number. 
To all such we wish to make a few re- 
marks: 

By sending on their renewal at once. 
they will not only prevent the annoy- 
ance, to themselves, of missing the 
regular visits of their old friend—the 
Weekly BreE JOURNAL, but they will 
save us much trouble in taking their 
names off from our mailing lists, and 
then re-entering them within a short 
time. We hope all will renew at once 
or else send us anotice, by return mail, 
if they desire its visits continued. 

Once in 4 while we receive a rather 
uncourteous letter because the BEE 
JOURNAL is discontinued when the 
time is out that has been paid for. We 
try to please all our subscribers, but it 
is not an easy task for us to determine 
who does and who does not want it 
so continued ; so we must ask to be in- 
formed on the subject. 

The following is just such a notice 

as we wish all would send who desire to 
have it continued without intermission. 
Then we put this mark, ‘‘||Jun 81,” after 
the name on the wrapper label, and 
when so marked we do not stop sending 
the JOURNAL until we feceive an order 
from the subscriber to do so. 
** Please continue my JOURNAL right 
along ; if I do not send the money on 
the day it runs out I do not want you to 
stop it, for I want every number as soon 
as itis published. I will send you the 
money just as soon as I can make it 
convenient to go to the post office to 
get a money order. Ws ta 

Now, if all who desire it so continued 
would drop us a postal card, or men- 
tion it when they are sending a remit- 
tance, it would save us much trouble 
and themselves the annoyance of having 
the JOURNAL stopped. 





Too Much Drone Comb. — Mr. R. P. 
Williams, of Goldsmith, Ind., asks the 
following questions: 


1. How much drone comb should be 
left in the hive ? 

2. Will all eggs laid in drone comb 
hatch drones ? 

3. I have some very nice combs which 
contain all drone cells; how can | keep 
the drone brood out of it, or shall I cut 
it out ? 

4. How many queen cells ought to be 
left after dividing, in the colony that 
has no queen ? 

5. Is it the fault of the queen, or the 
bees, that there is too much drone comb ? 
Do the bees make the comb, whether 
she is a drone-laying queen or not ? 


1. As little as possible, if you are 
running for surplus honey. 

2. Yes. 

8. Do not, under any circumstances, 
leave more than two drone combs in a 





hive—one at each outer side of the brood 
chamber; better, however, cut it up 
and put it in the surplus boxes, and 
supply its place with good worker foun- 
dation. 

4. It matters not how many; the first 
queen emerging from a cell will look 
after the remainder. 

5. At the time of honey-gathering, if 
obliged to build new combs at the out- 
side of the brood-nest, the bees quite 
frequently construct it with drone cells. 
This is one of the forcible arguments 
in favor of the use of comb foundation. 
Of course, when bees are determined to 
have drone cells, they will build them, 
even though they have to cut away 
worker cells to get room to do so; but, 
as a rule, drone comb can be almost en- 
tirely excluded from the hive, by using 
good worker foundation, to be given no 
faster than they can work it out. If it 
is desirable that the queen occupy it, 
place it alternately in the centre of the 
brood-nest ; if desired for honey-storing, 
then place at the sides of the brood-nest 
next the hive. 





Law against Adulteration in Illinois. 





The Legislature, just before adjourn- 
ing, passed the following law against 
adulteration in Illinois. We hope it 
will not be allowed to stand, ‘‘ a dead 
letter on the Statute Books of the 
State.”’ It should be strictly enforced : 


The law provides that no person shall 
mix, color, stain, or powder, or order 
or permit any person in his or her em- 
ploy to mix, color, stain, or powder any 
article of food with an ingredient or 
material, so as to render the article in- 
jurious to health or depreciate the value 
thereof, with intent that the same may 
be sold; and no person shall sell or of- 
fer for sale any such article so mixed, 
colored, stained, or powdered ; that no 
person shall, except for the purpose of 
compounding in the necessary prepara- 
tion of medicine, mix, color, stain, or 
powder, or order or permit any other 
person to mix, color, stain, or powder 
any drug or medicine with any ingred- 
ient or material so as to affect injur- 
iously the quality or potency of such 
drug or medicine, with intent to sell 
the same, or shall sell or offer for sale 
any such drug or medicine so mixed, 
colored, stained, or powdered ; that no 
person shall mix, color, stain, or pow- 
der any article of food, drink, or medi- 
cine, or any article which enters into 
the composition of food, drink, or med- 
icine, with any other ingredient or ma- 
terial, whether injurious to health or 
not, for the purpose of gain or profit, or 
sell or offer the same for sale, or order 
or permit any other person to sell or of- 
fer for sale any article so mixed, col- 
ored, stained, or powdered, unless the 
same be so manufactured, used, or sold 
or offered for sale under its true and 
appropriate name, and notice that the 
same is mixed or impure is marked, 
printed, or stamped upon each package, 
roll, parcel, or vessel containing the 
same,so as to be and remain at all 
times readily visible, or unless the per- 
son purchasing the same is fully in- 
formed by the seller, of the true name 
and ingredients (if other than such are 
known by the com-non name thereof) of 
such article of food, drink, or medicine, 
at the time of making sale thereof or 
offering to sell the same ; that no per- 
son shall mix oleomargarine, suine, but- 
terine, beef fat, lard, or any other for- 
eign substance, with any butter or 
cheese intended for human food, with- 
out distinctly stamping, marking, or la- 
beling the article or package contain- 
ing the same with the true and 
appropriate name of such article, and 
the percentage in which such oleomar- 
garine or suine enters into its compo- 


sition ; nor shall any person sell, or of- 
fer for sale, or order or permit to be 
offered for sale, any such article of food 
into the composition of which oleomar- 
garine or suine has entered, without at 
the same time informing the buyer of 





the fact, and the proportions in which 
such oleomargarine, suine, or butter- 
ine, beef fat, lard, or any other foreign 
substance has entered into its composi- 
tion : 

Provided, That nothing in the act 
shall be so construed as to prevent the 
use of harmless coloring matter in but- 
ter and cheese or other articles of food; 
that any person convicted of violating 
any provision of any of the foregoing 
sections of this act shall, for the first 
offense, be fined not less than $25 nor 
more than $200; for the second offense 
he shall be fined not less than $100 nor 
more than $200, or confined in the 
county jail not less than one month nor 
more than 6 months, or both, at the dis- 
cretion of the court; and for the third 
and all subsequent offenses he shall be 
fined not less than $500 nor more than 
$2,000, and impisoned in the peniten- 
tiary not less than one year or more 
than 5 years; no person shall be con- 
victed under the foregoing sections of 
this act if he shows to the satisfaction 
of the court or jury that he did not know 
that he was violating any of the pro- 
visions of this act,and that he could 
not, with reasonable diligence, have ob- 
tained that knowledge; the State at- 
torneys of this State are charged with 
the enforcement of this act, and it is 
hereby made their duty to appear for 
the people and to attend to the prosecu- 
tion of all complaints under this act, in 
their respective counties, in all courts. 


><> =< ____— 


Methods of Using Foundation. 





We frequently receive inquiries simi- 
lar to the following, from parties who 
have been more or less annoyed with 
foundation breaking down, etc. : 

I am perplexed—almost out of humor. 
I fastened the foundation on to the 
frames, as I supposed, according to law 
(pressing down with a putty-knife), but 
it does not stay. As I opened the hive 
of aswarm two days old, the other night, 
I found three sheets of foundation lying 
on the bottom of the hive. Iwas vexed ; 
[ resolved to £° to headquarters for in- 
formation. Now, will you please give 
in the next issue of the BEE JOURNAL 
full directions for fastening foundation 
on the frames? Give full directions for 
handling foundation. Is it best to fill 
the frames full, or will starters two or 
three inches wide serve to keep the 
combs straight ? Nothing is more pro- 
voking than crooked combs in a colony 
of bees. I wintered in the cellar, had 
good luck, and bees are doing nicely 
now, with plenty of clover and rain. [| 
examined a swarm one week old Satur- 
day, that was nearly full of nice comb, 
honey and brood; will put on surplus 
sections this week. . M. A. M. 

Galva, Ill., June 13, 1881. 

We can only answer the above ques- 
tions by giving our way of using it, and 
referring to some of the methods prac- 
ticed by others, but will recommend no 
particular plan for fastening it, for the 
reason that practice and painstaking has 
much to do with acquiring facility and 
perfection in anything pertaining to the 
internal economy of the hive, and we 
do not wish to provoke any discussion 
with those who have derived satisfac- 
tion from a plan differing wholly or in 
part from ours. 

We use Langstroth frames with a 
V-shaped top-bar; the foundation is 
just as wide as the inside of the frame 
from the bottom-bar to the lower point 
of the top-bar, and is one inch shorter 
than the frame from end to end. When 
ready to use a set of frames, the foun- 
dation is placed on clean paper, evenly 
piled, with the straightest edge next the 
operator ; now with a sharp knife make 
four incisions or cuts half an inch long 
down through the foundation to the pa- 
per, and at equal distances from each 
other and the ends; with the hands 
placed at each end of the pile, turn up 
the two end-cuts with the thumbs, and 
proceed to the center, which is also 








turned up, now lift the sheet clear from 
the pile and turn the two remaining 
cuts or flaps in the opposite direction; 
lay the sheet down with the top edge 
nearest you, place the frame with the 
lower or sharp edge fitting closely to 
the joints formed by alternately bend. 
ing up and down the flaps, and press 
the foundation to the top-bar with the 
thumbs, drawing to you. When warm 
and the wax quite pliable, the work js 
very speedily and effectively performed 
—scarcely requiring more than ten min- 
utes for a full set of frames. The foun- 
dation will reach within half an inch 
of each end-bar and the bottom-bar, and 
give ample room for the bees to pass 
from side to side. Of course, a greater 
number of cuts will do no harm except 
to take up more time. With good foun- 
dation we have never had any breaking 
down, warping, nor sagging to any ap- 
preciable extent. The engraving will 
give a comprehensive idea of the ap- 
pearance of a sheet of foundation ready 
for the hive. 








Many bee-keepers use a top-bar with 
a tongue or in-set projecting below its 
surface, to which they fasten the foun- 
dation by pressing with a putty-knife. 
Others lay the edge of the foundation 
along the tongue, and fasten by tacking 
a thin strip of wood over it. Melted 
beeswax and rosin is used a great deal, 
with which the foundation is sealed to 
the top-bar. Split top-barsare used by 
many, and possess some advantages 
over most otherkinds. These, however, 
necessitate considerable labor, as the 
nailing down of the top-bars cannot be 
completed till after the insertion of the 
foundation. 

Starters two or three inches long will 
not always insure straight combs, but, 
of course, are much better than empty 
frames; but with a good article, full 
sheets are much more satisfactory. 

In hiving swarms, if very strong, we 
would throw them on full sheets and a 
full complement, to prevent concentra- 
ting too much weight on a few; but if 
building up, then give full sheets, in the 
centre of the brood-nest, only as fast as 
they can use it. 





&@ On page 2 of the first number of 
the Weekly BEE JouRNAL, ‘“‘M. B.” 
had an article on ‘‘Fertilization in Con- 
finement,”’ and promised a full descrip- 
tion of the cage used, etc., during the 
present year. Mr. Louis Hofstatter has 
waited patiently, but says he has now 
become very anxious to hear from the 
experiment, and asks us to call on “‘ M. 
B.” to “rise and explain.” He must 
remember, however, that so far we 
have had but little suitable weather for 
such experiments, and must wait with 
patience, and give time sufficient to 
make several experiments, for such 
only will be of any value to the science 
and art of bee-keeping. Slip-shod ex- 
periments and hasty conclusions are al- 
ways deceptive and undesirable. Let 
all wait until the experiments are com- 
pleted, and then, doubtless, all will re- 
ceive the coveted information, or else a 
full explanation concerning the failure. 
We can well afford to wait, 
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Capturing Bees that were lodged in 
Stone Walls.—Mr. Frank R. Cheshire 
gives the following incidents, showing 
how colonies in inconvenient places 
may be dislodged and made to enrich 
the apiaries of their captors : 


The double wall formed part of an 
old structure, and through the aperture, 
the result of decay, the swarm had evi- 
dently entered, and had utilized, as we 
afterwards found, an interspace only 
446 inches wide from front to back. A 
bricklayer was employed to cut out the 
front bricks,to lay the colony open to 
view, and this work acted like the hive- 
beating in driving, completely quieting 
the bees. which made no resistance to 
the removalof theircomb. The brick- 
layer was not a bee-keeper, and so it 
svon became expedient to remove the 
bricks myself, lifting out the honey- 
combs as it was possible to free them. 
These I found about 3 feet 6 inches deep, 
and supported at intervals by cross 
bricks, but unfortunately, as we came 
upon the brood-combs, the queen re- 
treated, with the greater number of 
bees, into the recess beyondreach. All 
the brood-combs, by cutting, trimming, 
and fixing into frames, were made 
ready for the hive, but the inhabitants, 
except the very young, flew from them 
and returned to the wall. The queen 
was not with us, while nearly all the 
bees were with her, and quite inacces- 
sible, unless so much of the wall was to 
be removed as to endanger its safety. 
In the dilemma we fixed the frames 
with their brood-combs as nearly as 
possible in true position, and in the 
spot the brood had previously occupied, 
nailing up over all a large gardener’s 
mat. 

So soon as quietude was restored, the 
bees, with their queen, returned to feed 
and warm their young. The next morn- 
ing the mat was lifted with as little dis- 
turbance as possible. The insects were 
discovered closely clustered, putting 
their plundered house in order. The 
hive to receive them stood against the 
wall just under their old entrance. 
Frame after frame was lifted down, the 
queen, in due course, making her de- 
scent with the rest. The few bees that 
took wing soon learned the position of 
their comrades, and the colony was es- 
tablished in its new quarters with but 
very little loss, and yielded its owner a 
fine super at the close of the summer. 
The main point of interest rests in the 
manner of capturing the queen by re- 
storing for a time the combs, to which 
she will infallibly return, when their 
second movement is too ay and 
quietly accomplished to give her a 
chance of eluding us. 

But to our second case. The3or 4 
colonies in the roof of Much Hadam 
Church, the descendants doubtless of 
one, had behaved so badly that further 
forbearance was impossible. A swarm 
was sent out on the morning of a con- 
firmation, and, audaciously entering the 
church window, clustered on the orna- 
ment not far from the pulpit,and one 
reckless bee from this cluster commit- 
ted the sad indiscretion of stinging a 
bishop. This sealed their doom, and 
not long after ladders were raised, and 

our humble servant was peering down 
vetween the slates, as the saucy insects 
were traveling in and out through 4 or 
5 openings. The master builder in at- 
tendance came to give directions, but a 
gust of wind, common to such altitudes, 
nearly carried away his hat. His rapid 
movements in preventing this catastro- 
phe produced a worse, for 5 or 6 bees, 
which regarded this quickness as a 
menace, took aim at his uncovered 
scalp and caused him to retire discom- 
titted. A practical breach was soon 
made, and then pailful after pailful of 
honey-comb, which at length fairly 
filled a large saucer bath, was the first 
instalment of the booty. The brood- 
cumbs followed; but as before, the bees 


pedient previously explained. While 
the queen and retinue were returning 
to their old quarters, so as to make 
their final dislodgement easy, the ex- 
tractor was set to work upon the comb 
honey, and soon 60 lbs. of splendid 
honey was freed from wax and pollen. 
After the final removal of the bees the 
following morning, the hollow in which 
this colony had existed for several years 
was, by my order, filled with coke pre- 
viously saturated in carbolic acid. This 
last substance emits an odor so disgust- 
ing to the genus Apis, that no fresh 
swarm is likely to choose this spot as a 
dwelling place. 
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Comb Foundation for Surplus Honey. 
—Mr. Dougherty, in the Indiana Far- 
mer, remarks as follows: 


The merits and demerits of the use 
of foundation for surplus honey has 
been under discussion since its first in- 
troduction, and although at first there 
was good grounds against its use, with 
the improvements of the last few years, 
it has become a success, and with one 
or two exceptions, is used extensively 
by most of our practical bee-keepers. 
We have experimented extensively in 
its use, and do not hesitate to recom- 
mend it for use in the surplus boxes, 
not alone astrip in the top of the sec- 
tion as a starter, but that the sections 
be filled quite full, giving the beesa 
good start, ae straight combs, and 
in much better shape than where the 
bees are allowed to 
will. 


uild the comb at 





A French paper relates that at a 
village near Florenville (Luxembourg) a 
gentleman, walking along beside a 
wood, saw some bees swarming on a 
straggling branch of an oak tree. He 
went to fetch a hive, and returned, with 
a wood-cutter named Guiot, who 
climbed the tree, and sitting astride of 
the branch, cut off the extremity of it 
upon which the swarm hung. An un- 
expected result followed: instead of 
falling to the ground, the swarm dis- 
persed. and, raising like a whirlwind, 
settled on the head of the unlucky 
Guiot, who was still sitting on the 
branch, 45 feet from the ground. The 
bystanders shuddered. Surely, they 
thought, he will be seized with giddi- 
ness, and tortured by a thousand stings, 


called up all his strength of mind, and 
remained until the swarm had formed 2 
long wreathes hanging from his tem- 
-— and waving as he moved; then 
1alf blinded by the insects, which also 
covered his face and body, he contrived 
to descend from his elevated position, 
taking the greatest care not to irritate 
this living mantle. When he arrived 
on terra firma a hive was placed on his 
shoulder, but 3 hours elapsed before the 
bees would take possession of their new 
home. When this happy change was 
effected the poor wood-cutter’s wild de- 
light testified to the intensity of the 
anxiety and discomfort he had endnred. 





The Season in England.—The editor 
of the British Bee Journal remarks as 
follows on the honey season in England: 


If the past month of May has not 
been all that could be desired, it has, 
on the whole, been a charming one and 
a vast improvement on many in pre- 
ceding years. The usual * break” oc- 
curred in the middle of it, but did not 
continue as long as former experiences 
led us to expect, and, excepting that 
the nights have been cold, the bees 
have been dving well. Swarming is 
late, which perhaps may be accounted 
for by the excessive labor of the bees 
in honey gathering, many of our hives 
being less populous in the third than in 
the first week, a glut trom the orchards 
being available before they had made 
sufficient headway in the broud-nest, 
and the loss of life by overwork great 
in proportion. In gardens where no 
bees are kept there is the usual com- 
plaint that the early fruitsare dropping 
off, and the frosty nights and blig it are 
blamed as_ the cause, but the absence 





retired and had to be gained by the ex- 





he must fall to the ground. But Guiot || 


others are described as ‘“‘shy.” Our 

ooseberries hang “like ropes of on- 
ions,” the blossoms having had ample 
fertilization—a fact well worthy of care- 
ful attention by those who grow fruit 
for profit. 


Bee-Keeping in Texas. — The Land 
Register, Boerne, Texas, remarks as fol- 
lows: 


Bee-keeping, from a very small be- 
ginning, is receiving considerable at- 
tention in Kendall county. That the 
business is a profitable one all agree 
who have given it attention. The re- 
turns are very large in proportion to 
the outlay of capital and time; the 
seasons and wild profusion of honey 
plants are all that is necessary to insure 
success to those bee-keepers who are pre- 
pared by needful industry and intelli- 
gence to make the most of the busi- 
ness. As an illustration of what can 
be done with bees in this country, Mr. 
Moore, of Liano county, took in one 
season, from one hive, 230 lbs. of honey, 
which, at 20 cents per Ib., would net $46 
on an investment of less than $5. 


Extracted ys. Comb Honey.—As to 
which kind is the most profitable to 
produce, Mr. Dougherty, in the Indiana 
Farmer, remarks as follows, and at the 
same time indorses the views of the 
BEE JOURNAL. He says: 


As to which kind will pay the best de- 
pends upon how it is to be sold, whole- 
sale or retail, distance to market, etc. 
You can produce 44 more, good well 
ripened extracted, than you can of comb 
honey, and when you have a good home 
market, at retail, extracted honey will 
bring within afew cents as much per 
pound as comb honey. Where honey 
has to be shipped long distances, ex- 
tracted honey will apt wannoenges! sf the 
best. The freight ischeaper. The loss 
from breakage and leakage is much 
less. Extracted honey is growing in 
favor rapidly, and in the near future 
comb honey will be in little demand. 
In creating a home demand it is well to 
produce both kinds, and as the trade 
increases supply that which gives the 
best satisfaction. In producing ex- 
tracted honey caution is necessary in 
not extracting unripe honey and in ex- 
tracting so much as to rob the bees of 
necessary stores. Some bee-keepers 
yractice extracting the honey as fast as 
it is gathered, but honey in this condi- 
tion lacks the fine flavor that belongs 
to a good article of extracted honey, 
and is liable to ferment and sour. None 
buta thoroughly good article should be 
produced and placed on the market. as 
the price will depend upon the quality 
you offer. You should only produce 
extracted honey that is equal to the 
very best article of comb honey. It is 
but little trouble to secure a crop of 
honey, when the extractor is meg | 
used, during an ordinary honey yield, 
whereas at times it is almost impossible 
to make the bees work in the surplus 
boxes. 





Marketing.—In a short time the honey 
crop for 1881 will be ready to put upon 
the market. Particular attention is in- 
vited to several good articles on the 
subject of marketing in the most de- 
sirable and profitable manner, which 
have lately appeared in the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL. The Grange Bulletin 
remarks that ‘‘ for small retail pack- 
ages, tin pails with close-fitting covers 
are the best. Purchased by the gross 
or in quantities of 1,000 or more, the 
price is so inconsiderable that no con- 
sumer will object to paying what they 
cost in addition to the price of the 
honey, for they are so “* * handy to have 
in the house’” that not one housewife 
in a hundred would wish to return the 
pail.” 
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€ Sometimes a noble failure serves 
the worldas faithfully as a distinguished 





of bees is doubtless the true one, while 





success.— Dryden. 








The Clovers.— Yes, Syrian is the word, 
if only for the sake of euphony. 
“Holy” is too Oriental, and seems half 
sacrilegious when used in this way. 
Bees are doing well here, since we had 
a shower or two. White clover is very 
abundant, but in front of my window 
isa meadow of mixed white and red 
clovers and there are 5 or 6 Italians on 
the red clover to-day to one bee of any 
kind upon the others. Lately I visited 
Mr. Jesse Ridings, of Whitehall, IIl., 
who had a field of mixed red, white, 
and alsike clovers, and there were 20 
Italians on the alsike to one on any 
other bloom. He had also a patch of 
very thrifty melilot, sown last year, but 
it was not yetin bloom. Have killed 
all my black queens but one; have 
bred Italians, and have them laying in- 
stead of the blacks. Wa. CAMM. 

Murrayville, Lll., June 6, 1881. 





The Prospects in California.—Some 
time ago 1 wrote a letter to the Bez 
JOURNAL, stating how good the pros- 
pect was for surplus honey. Now the 
thing is changed. A month ago some 
of my neighbors told me that the bees 
were killing their drones. Having but 
few drones, 1 had no surplus and my 
bees were leaving them alone, but now 
I observe occasionally a drone being 
lugged off. Many of my bees have 
stopped sae | and commenced 
again within a few days. Very late 
frosts have killed what bloom we had, 
and now the bearbush or hawberry, is 
commencing to bloom and honey is 
coming in, and ae laying again. I 
have obtained but little surplus and 
very little comb honey, equalizing most 
of my colonies. I increased from 58 to 
81 strong colonies, but unless more 
honey is gathered, I shall have to feed 
back and rear queens in the fall. Queen- 
rearing, for the present, is useless, un- 
less one wants them to starve and get 
the bees to robbing. All my colonies 
are full of bees, but they have very lit- 
tle honey, and only a little brood. One 
colony had a ased proportion of brood 
in 6 out of 10 combs, and oy sage 
honey to live on through the drouth, 
which will be on us after the bearbush 
is through blooming. I notice a great 
many dead bees about the bush while 
in bloom; it appears that the bees 
gorge themselves and are too weak to 
take their load home; the bush is 
swarming with bees during the bloom. 
What colonies survive the drouth, soon 
fill up with fall honey, from the golden 
rod and decaying fruit. Bees do not de- 
stroy fruit, but save the juices after 
birds and yellow-jackets have punct- 
ured it. I have watched and seen them 
leave the santa rosa bloom because they 
could not bite through the base of the 
flower, where the honey is. The tube 
being long only humming birds can sip 
the honey. By pulling the tube and 
sucking it one can taste the honey. The 


locust in this vicinity was a failure, 
giving no bloom to speak of. 
Napa, Cal. J.D. ENAs. 





Encouraging.—Bees are doing finely, 
swarming, filling sections and rearing 
brood. I got through the winter with 
13, bought 10 in Alabama, and had 6 
large swarms. The fields, road sides 
and commons are white with bloom. I 
have 3 acres of alsike clover near my 
bees; they worked on the alsike about 
a week before they did on the white 
clover. Basswood will have a ve 
heavy bloom; the budsare just formed. 

J. H. THORNBURG. 

Manchester, Ind., June 10, 1881. 





Testing Cyprian Queens.—Will some 
breeder of Cyprian queens inform me 
how I can tell whether my Cyprian 
queens have mated with Cyprian or Ital- 
ian drones, where all are reared in one 
yard? I have 43 colonies of fine Ital- 
lans ; 32 are storing surplus now. The 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL is indispensable 
to any live bee-keeper. 

S. E. O’NEEL. 





Dupont, Ind., June 14, 1881, 
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Bee Stings.—I am an attentive reader 
of the Weekly BEE JOURNAL, and as 
long as 1 have acolony of bees, Il should 
be sorry to have to do without it. I am 
very much interested about bees, but 
am rather afraid that nature did not in- 
tend me for a bee-keeper. for it gives 
me so much inconvenience when I am 
stung. There seems less difficulty in 
protecting the face by means of a veil 
than in Enowing the best way to pro- 
tect the hands. I fancied myself safe 
till yesterday, by wearing a rather thick 
pair of brown kid gloves, but in han- 
dling the frames without having pre- 
viously smoked the bees, I was stung 
on one of my fingers, from which my 
whole hand is still quite swollen and 
painful. For some time the inflamma- 
tion extended all the way up my arm. 
Perhaps you will say if 1 am so suscep- 
tible io the poison of the sting I had 
better keep clear of bees. Prot. Cook 
says that people soon become inocu- 
Jated and feel every sting less, but I 
shrink from the idea of that process. 
Would you advise me to get a pair of 
rubber gloves? Ihave seen it recom- 
mended to wear white cotton gloves, 
but should think they wouid be no bet- 
ter protection than kid. I only have 
one colony ; lost 2 last winter; packed 
one in chaff and the other in shavings. 

H. F. BULLER. 

Campbellford, Ont., June 11, 1881. 


[Rubber gloves are better than kid, 
because it is more difficult for a bee 
sting to go through them. It would be 
more pleasant,as well as safer,to smoke 
the bees if they are so cross, and thus 
prevent them from attacking you.—ED. | 





The Weather, Cause of Losses, etc.— 
Are the fates combined against us poor 
fellows, that aie trying to cultivate the 
sweets of nature? It appears as if 
something that is beyond the power ot 
mortals, is trying the endurance of us 
poor bee-keepers; the elements, at 
least, are not propitious for the replen- 
ishing of our monuments of departed 
sweelness—rain, rain, thunder and 
lightning and rain, with a little sun oc- 
casionally, just for anaggravation, that 
we may know that thereisone. The 
white clover is justin its splendor, large 
and full, and plenteous, but the rains 
descend and the floods come, and our 
bees stay, like sensible beings, in out 
of the wet, getting ready fur a grand 
rush bye-and-bye—a sort of spitting on 
the hands, like, waiting for the word 
go—when the weather makers say 
“now,” and I wish they would soon, 
for my hives are running over with 
bees, gathering a little honey, just 
enough to keep soul and body together, 
a sort of a hand-to-mouth living; but I 
suppose it is the best they can do, con- 
sidering how Prof. Vennor and the 
rest of Our weather-makers are run- 
ning things, and, as Novice says, I don't 
understand it. By-the-way, what new 
idea is he going to advance this year ? 
Almost everyone will have some new 
idea to advance as to the fearful mortal- 
ity among the bees, but how many will 
protit by their past experience ? and 
among us all, who has the right way to 
Winter bees? and unless we judge by 
their success can we take their way as 
being the right one? I never wintered 
bees any better than last winter. From 
Noy. 15 until April 17 they had no flight, 
and yet I only lost 4 from 51, that I put 
up right, and 3of those starved, through 
my own neglect. I had 6 that,I took 
extra care to have in,a correct condi- 
tion, according to authorities, young 
bees, extra good queens, good sealed 
honey, and a plenty of it, 3 packed in 6 
inches of chaff on the 6 sides, and 3 
with the same amount of dry pine saw- 
dust on 5 sides, and a 6 inch thick 
blanket of chaff on top, and they all 
went over the bridge together, for chaff 
or dust did not save them, not a one. 
This spring I found the combs moldy 
and bees mostly on the bottom of the 
hives, with honey in store—so I think 
I have exploded to my satisfaction, at 
least. that out-door chaff-packing is 
chaff, as far as the successful wintering 
of bees is concerned, and is not the cor- 
rect way to do. Our friend, Lowmas- 
ter, of Belle Vernon, Ohio. appears 
jubilant about having a swarm of bees 
the 2¥th of May, and gives his opinion 


that it cannot be beaten North of the 
40th parallel. You know it is not ai- 
ways safe to laugh as hard as you 
can at the first story, for something 
may come funnier. Well, Ihad astrong 
new swarm on the 3l1st, but that does 
not beat his in time, although I am al- 
most 144° further north ; but I had one 
the 25th, another the 27th, and have 
had several since, although his was a 
Sunday swarm (they are considered a 
little extra, you know, for then you have 
an excuse to stay home from church). 
Mine were 2 and 4 days earlier. Nearly 
all the bees have died the past winter 
in this county, within a radius of 12 
miles, that I know of. Of 460 colonies, 
now less than 70 are alive, aside from 
my own, of which I lost 4 out of a lot 
of 51. F. W. CHAPMAN. 
Morrison, Ill., June 11, 1881. 





Wintering on Cider.—The fall of 1880 
came, but no honey crop; there were 
plenty of cider-mills, fruit-driers, vine- 
yards, ete., all around here, and the 
bees stored a goodly amount of ‘‘ choice 
wines and liquors,”’ and were well tixed 
for a winter’s debauch. Winter caught 
me with 5 colonies (1 black and 4 Ital- 
ians). The blacks and one colony of 
Italians had about 7 or8 pounds of 
honey, including their non-temperance 
drinks, each. f packed them all in 
chaff and made my second trial at win- 
tering bees. About the middle of Jan- 
uary, a8 a consequence of their intem- 
—_ habits.they all had the dysentery. 
3y the middle of February the blacks 
had reaped the reward of inebriety, and 
“gone down to a drunkard’s grave.” 
They left behind them only empty 
combs and bloated carcasses. Toward 
the last of March the bees had their 
first chance for a flight since Novem- 
ber, and 4 colonies only took advantage 
of the “let up” in the weather. The 
colony that went into winter quarters 
with 7 lbs., now had 3 lbs. I do not 
think that many cellars will cause the 
bees to winter on less than 4Ibs. The 
mortality of bees in this county has 
been very great, and I tind myself (not- 
withstanding I left my bees packed in 
chaff on the summer stands) one of the 
lightest losers, both among cellar and 
chaff advocates. I would say to Mr. 
‘Townly, that he may, if it will benefit 
anyone, inform his correspondent that 
[ apply the chaff above, below and on 
all sides, whole and unadulterated and 
that it will not cause dysentery, if the 
apiarist will only keep it dry, and if 
any of his friends will drop into my 
modest apiary, I will show them a hive 
that will, every time, winter the bees 
out-of-doors as well as they will winter 
in a cellar. F. L. DRESSER. 

Hillsdale, Mich., June 13, 1881. 





Swarming.—I have wintered 7 colo- 
nies in chaff hives (Langstroth), with- 
out loss, while so many have lost all 
their bees. I purchased 15 colonies of 
blacks in March, transferred them early 
in April to Langstroth hives, making 
my number 22, all in good condition for 
business. As I preferred natural 
swarming to dividing, I at once clipped 
one wing of all the queens; I purchased 
a lot of Dunham foundation, gave one 
frame of it to each colony, every 5 days, 
until every hive was full. I arranged 
all my hives in a hexagonal figure, con- 
sisting of 44 hives. My first swarm is- 
sued May 18; I was ready with cage in 
hand; the queen was about the last to 
leave the hive. I picked her from off 
the sawdust, put her in the cage, put a 
hive filled with foundation in place of 
the old one, placed the queen in front 
of the new hive; soon the bees missed 
their mother, and came back to look for 
her. The hive was black with bees, 
and I let the queen out of the cage and 
all was over. I have now 43 colonies, 
all having swarmed but one from which 
I removed the queen, in order to get 
cells, in order to Ltalianize as I go along; 
and this is the way I did it: Allowing 
16 days for a queen to hatch, my queens 
hatched June 1, at which time my bees 
had swarmed ; as fast as they swarmed 
I cut out all the black cells and intro- 
duced an Italian cell; by June 2 all my 
Italians were hatched. I purchased a 
fine tested Italiau queen, and all the 
queens were from her, and they are 
beauties. The 7 I wintered were Ital- 





ians; of course I depend on them for 





the drones. With my honey knife as 
sharp as I could get it | went to my black 
colonies every 6 days and clipped the 
heads of all the drones that were 
capped. By repeating the process 
above stated I have not a black drone 
in my apiary, and none very close to it, 
and my young queens stand a good 
chance for a pure impregnation. In all 
the swarming I lost only one queen, 
which I failed to catch on coming out 
but she flew to the hive, just in front o 
one that had swarmed the day previous; 
I gave the new swarm a cell instead of 
the old queen. There is one great 
trouble with swarming as above men- 
tioned : the bees on returning would 
try and get in any hive they could, un- 
til I was compelled to close all the en- 
trances when aswarm issued. Has any 
one had similar troubles with swarms ? 
Poseyville, Ind. J. F. Kieur. 





Winter and Spring.—The long, cold 
winter has passed away, and with it 
most of our bees. I commenced the 
winter with 23 colonies; 1 intended to 
pack them in straw and chaff, but was 
unavoidably prevented. I left 15 of the 
heaviest out without protection, except 
«a bank on the ma that broke the 
force of the wind, and during part of 
the time they were under the snow; 8 
of the lightest I buried in a pit out of 
the reach of frost; of these 5 came out 
with live bees in them, but 2 were very 
weak, so that I united them with one of 
the others, one I have lost’ since from 
queenlessness ; out of the 8 I have but 
2 good colonies left. Of the other 15 1 
have 5 good colonies left; one cast a 
good swarm on the 5th, which makes 8 
colonies, at present, in good condition. 
The loss of bees was heavy here, the 
past winter, but the spring has been 
ag | favorable for what came through 
to build up, and they are generally in 
good condition now. Bees are getting 
some honey from white clover, but we 
have never got any surplus’ from 
that source yet. The prospect for 
basswood is good, of which we have an 
abundance. As to the cause of our dis- 
asters in wintering I cannot indorse Mr. 
Heddon’s theory. Mr. Doolittle ex- 
yresses my views, exactly. I like the 
Veekly BEE JOURNAL, and intend to 
renew, so as not to miss a number. 

L. G. PuRVIs. 
Hartford, Iowa, June 13, 1881. 


White Clover Short.—Bees are build- 
ing up very slowly. White clover is 
not more than halt a crop, so far, ow- 
ing to severe spring drouth. We have 
had fine rains during the past few days, 
and I hope for a good crop of honey. 
I am much pleased with the JOURNAL; 
wish you and it success. 

G. W. JENKINS. 

New Liberty, Ky., June 9, 1881. 





Spring Dwindling.—My loss of 9 out 
of 18 colonies occurred during the first 
part of April—the worst time for bees 
I ever gti | are now in good condi- 
tion. My best Italian coiony supplied 
2 full frames of capped brood to help 
build up those weak. [ have had a large 
natural swarm, and now have 18 two-lb. 
boxes nearly filled with honey. White 
clover is abundant. There is at least 
1,000 acres to every colony of bees near 
here. -HILIP P. NELSON. 

Manteno, Ill., June 10, 1881. 





Grafting Wax.—Can any of the read- 
ers of the BEE JOURNAL give a receipt 
for grafting wax, that the bees will not 
gnaw? My orchard surrounds my 
apiary, and the bees trouble it very 
much in this way. I would like a re- 
ceipt that is not composed in part of 
beeswax, if any such is known. 

Glensdale, N. Y. N. F. CASE. 





Good Prospect for Honey.—Basswood |: 


is full of buds,and there is plenty of 
honey in all the flowers. My first 


swarm came out on June 6; I have 30 | * 


colonies, and 2 young queens laying. I 
bought 10 colonies for $50. Some of 
them had brood in every comb. The 
cause of bees dying last winter was 
dampness, cold, long confinement, 
breeding too soon in winter quarters, 
and being put out too early. 
FAYETTE LEE. 
Cokato, Minn., June 11, 1881. 





Do Bees ever get to be a Nuisance }— 
In your No. 23 Mr. Heddon asks for in- 
formation relative to the above subject. 
Our Iowa “‘code” defines a ‘“‘nuisance ” 
to be ‘‘whatever is injurious to heaith, 
or indecent or offensive to the senses 
or an obstruction to the free use o 
property so as essentially to interfere 
with the comfortable enjoyment of life 
and property,’ and when found to be a 
nuisance under the above definition 
may be enjoined or abated. Under the 
last clause of the section above quoted 
it would seem that bees might, at times, 
be included. If my neighbor ownsand 
operates a sugar refinery, and I keep 
adjacent thereto a large apiary, to his 
annoyance, discomfort or ors 
I do not see why the bees could not be 
declared a nuisance just as a stinking 
hog pen, kept within easy range of his 
olfactory nerves, could. I do not know 
of a case where the question of dam- 
ages by bees has arisen in our courts, 
but I do not see why they should not be 
controlled to the extent of not interfer- 
ing with our neighbors’ rights, as well 
as any other class of property. While 
we ure supposed to have a right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness in 
our own chosen vocation, and the en- 
joyment of property, we are not to de- 
prive another of the sameright. Our 
individual rights ought to be subser- 
vient to the public good, and if we can- 
not pursue an occupation without in- 
jury to our fellow citizens, we ought to 
choose some other business. If bee- 
keepers would also keep the Golden 
Rule in their hearts, and when so un- 
fortunately located as to cause annoy- 
ance or discomfort to their neighbors, 
whose occupations attract the bees, if 
they would endeavor to do right, very 
little complaint would be made. 

EUGENE SECOR. 

Forest City, lowa, May 13, 1881. 





Died of Dysentery.—I lost about 80 
per cent.of my bees. I had them 
packed on their summer stands; the 
were confined too long and died wit 
dysentery. They are doing well now; 
beginning to swarm and working in 
sections. I wish the BEE JOURNAL 
success. HiraAM J. WARD. 

Farmington, Kan., May 8, 1881. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the Weekly American Bee Journal 
and any of the following periodicals, for 1881, at the 
prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 
first column gives the regular price of both: 


Publishers’ Price. Club. 

The Weekly Bee Journal! (T. G. Newman) ..$2 00 

and Gleanings in Bee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 00.. 2 75 

Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King).. 300 . 260 
Bee-Keepers’ Exchange (J.H.Nellis). 2 75.. 2 

The 4 above-named papers......... 475... 3 

Bee-Keepers’ Instructor (W.Thomas) 2 50.. 2 

Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)....... 2 30.. 2 

he 6 above-named papers......... 5 %5.. 5 

-2 

.3 

-2 





Kansas Bee-Keeper............ ...++s- 2 2. 
Prof. Cook's Manual (bound in cloth) 3 25. 
Bee-Culture (T,G.Newman)........... 2 40. 
For Semi-monthly Bee Journal, $1.00 less. 
for Monthly Bee Journal, $1.50 less. 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1881. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Sept.— —National, at Lexington, Sy. 
--Kentucky State, at Louisville, Ky. 
Oct, 11, 12—Northern Michigan, at Maple Rapids. 
12--Ky. State, in Exposition B'd’g, Louisville,Ky. 
W. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, Ky. 
27—Western Mich., at Berlin, Mich. 
Wm. M. 8. Dodge, Coopersville, Sec. 
3" In order to have this Table complete, Secreta- 
ries are requested to forward full iculars of time 
and place of future meetings.—ED.: 


——_ + +) 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY-—The market is plentifully supplied with 
honey, and sales are slow at weak, ouay pases. O- 
table ut 15@1x8c. for strictly choice white comb in 1 
and 2 Ib.boxes; at 10@12c. for common dark-colored 











and broken lots. Extracted, 7 Cc. 
BEESWAX.—Choice yellow, ; dark, 15@17. 
NEW YORK. 
HONEY.—Best white comb honey, smal] neat 


ckages, 14@l7c.; dark 11@12 ; large boxes 2c. less.— 
hite extrac ; T@8e. 


; Gar 
BEESWAX.—Prime quality, 0@25c. 
CINCINNATL. 


HONEY.—The market for extracted clover honey 
is good, at 8@10c. Comb honey is of slow sale at i6c. 
‘or the best. 

BEESWAX—18@22c. Cc. F. MuTH. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—A few cases of new, both extracted and 
comb, have arrived—not enough to attract anyone 
but aretall buyer. Large offerings woulu not be apt 
to solicit much attention from canners just now, as 
they are busily engaged on fruits. Stocks of old ex- 
tracted are firmly heid. 
an ten gh ma hy oo to good, 9@ 
c. Ext » choice to ex w 6@7c.; dark 
and candied, 5@5%e. BERSWAX—zi@soe, ‘ 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street, 

San Francisco, Cal., June 9, 1881, 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 





g@ Single copies of the JOURNAL are 
sent postage paid for 5 cents each. 


“<-e--— 








WORTH 
OF 
: ° BOOKS 
g@ Those who may wish to change 


from other editions to the Weekly, can 
do so by paying the difference. 
->s 





ostoffice ad- 
dress as well 


@@ When changing a 
dress, mention the o 
as the new one. 





. 
g@ The Volume of the BEE Jour- 

NAL for 1880, bound in_ stiff paper 

covers, will be sent by mail, for $1.50. 





———_——_# > @ <e______—_ 

@@ We have prepared Ribbon Badges 
for bee-keepers, on which are printed a 
large bee in gold. Price 10 cents each, 
or $8.00 per hundred. 


@ Notices and advertisements in- 
tended for the ae JOURNAL 
must reach this office by Friday of the 
week previous. 

—————-_ +> o> 

Many Lose Their Beauty from_ the 
hair falling or fading. Parker’s Hair 
Balsam supplies necessary nourish- 
ment, prevents falling and grayness 
and is an elegant dressing. 22w4 








— 080080008 OO 
@ Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2 per 100. The name 
of the Association printed in the blanks 
for 50 cents extra. 





@@ We can supply but a few more of 
the back numbers new subscribers. 
If any want them, they must be sent for 
soon. 

————__## @2e- 

@@ Instead of sending silver money in 
letters, procure 1, 2 or 3 cent stamps. 
We can use them, and it is safer to send 
such than silver. 

5 me a 

«@ Sample copies of the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL will be sent free to any 
names that may be sentin. Any one 
intending to get up a club can have 
sample copies sent to the persons they 
desire to interview, by sending the 
names to this office. 


- >?e-e- 
& The date 











following the name on 
the wrapper label of this paper indicates 
the time to which you have paid. In 
making remittances, always send by 
— order, registered letter, or by 
raft on Chicagoor New York. Drafts 
on other cities, and local checks, are not 
taken by the banks in this city exeept 
at a discount of 25c., to pay expense of 
collecting them. 
© @ +e —________- 
PREMIUMS.—For a club of 2, weekly 
we will give a copy of ‘‘Bee-Culture ;” 
for a club of 5, weekly, we will givea 
copy of “Cook’s Manual,” bound in 
cloth ; for a club of 6, we give a copy of 
the JOURNAL fora year free. Do not 
forget that it will pay to devote a few 
hours to the BEE JOURNAL. 
-- —> ++ << -+ oe 
At the Chicago meeting of the Na- 
tional Society we were requested to get 
photographs of the leading apiarists, to 
sell to those who wanted them. We can 
now supply the following at 25 cents 
each: Dzierzon, the Baron of Ber- 
lepsch, and Langstroth. The likeness 
of Mr.Langstroth we have copied, is one 
furnished by his daughter, who says, 
“itis the only one ever taken when he 
was in good health and spirits.”” We 
are glad to be able to secure one of such 
asatisfactory nature. 
>. <-> -- > 
@@ It would save us much trouble, if 
all would be particular to give their P.O. 
address and name, when writing to 
this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing wong f that have no 
name. Many others having no Post- 
office, County or State. Also, if you 
live near one postoffice and get your 
mai at another, be sure to give the ad- 
dress we have on our list. 


An Old Lady writes us: “I am 65 
years old and was feeble and nervous 
all the time, when I bought a bottle of 
Parker’s Ginger Tonic. I have used a 








little more than one bottle and feel as 
at 30, and am sure that hundreds need 
just such medicine.” 


See advertise- 


we have made the grandestofler of the century. 


LIFE and ADVENTURES of ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
This well-known bouk may be rankcd asthe most 
popular standard juvenile book ever printe|. 
Our edition is complete, and contains the wonder- 
ful adventures of a cast-away upon a desert 
island. Complete in one vol. Fully illustrated. 

THE PILGRIMS PROGRESS 
From this world to that which is tocome. This re- 
markable book, as every one knows, was written 
under the similit.de of a dream, by John 
penren, the most popular religious writer in the 
English language; and perhaps more copies have 
been sold than any other book except the Bible. 
Our edition is complete and unabridged, with ap- 
Biiwer illustrations. 

GULLIVER'S TRAV 
This book tells of the supposed travels and surpris- 
ing adventures of Lemuel Gulliver into several 
remote regions of the world, where he met witha 
race of people no larger than your hand. Also 
his wonder ———— among giants. Complete 
inane volume. Finely illustrated. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Illustrated with numerous wood engravings, de- 
scriptive of thuse many strange and singular 
stories which the legend says the Sultaness of 
Persia related to the Sultan night after night, in 
order to prolong her life, and thus finally won his 
affections and delivered the many virgins, who 
but for her would have been sacrificed to bis 
ubjust resentwent. 

SAVED AT LAST FROM AMONG THE MORMONS. 
Every map and wowan in the land suou.d read 
this story which is founded upon facts, and gives 
an insight into the low estate of woman under 
the Mormon ruie. 

BREAD AND CHEESE AND KISSES. 

By b. L. Farjeon. A very popular Christmas story 
after thestyle of Dickens; abounds in excellent 
and vovel features; is chiefly remarkable for its 
adwirabie picture of country life, giving the 
history ofa — happy and contented jours 
couple who thought no Jot in life too lowly for the 


Wishing to introduc’ our books a1 show t'*'r &'ze, style of bindin~ 
make the GRANDEST AND MOST LIBERAL OFFER OF THE CENTURY, 
82-We will send the ten books described below, by mail, post-paid to any address, on receipt of $1. 
and for pronty ant cents extra, sent at the same time, will include one year’s subscription to 
FARM AND FIRESIDE, the leading agricultural and home journal of the world. 
PARTICULAR NOTICE.—We rescrve the right ‘o withdr-w this Dollar Cffer at any time, 
there.ore subscribe at once.if you want these TEN BOOKS FOR ONE DOLLAR, and tell all your friends 


FOR 25 CENTS, A COPY Of ANY BOOK IN THIS LIST WILL BE SENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 
Orders taken now, and books mailed as soon as published. One will be issued every two weeks. 





pure enjoyment of Bread and Cheese and Kisses. 
Cowplete in one volume, with illustrations. 


and popular au 
be suited. We pro 


THE FIRST BOOK, Robinson Crusoe, was 


make —y 4 


to direct letters correctly. 


Publishers of FARM AND 


The usual price of these books bound in cloth is $1.00 to $3.00 each. We 
paper or thin card board, and send them by mail and prepay the postage, 
prise a wide range and striking diversity of the most brilliant and pleasing productions of the most noted 
ors, and include bovks of travels, adventures, fiction and humor, so that all ta-tes will 
to call it the FarM AND FirEsIDE LIBRARY, and any one obtaining these ten 
books will possess a library of ten of the most popular books ever published. We have not room to give a 
full description of each book, but all will be delighted who obtain these noted books at so low a price. 

THE BOOKS will be the latest and most complete editions, and will contain many illustrations, 
one alone requiring thirty-nine p:ctures to complete it. 

THE PAGES are about 514 by 8 inches—the most convenient size for reading and preservation. 

THE TYPE is Minion, easy on the eyes. THE PAPER is heavy and of a beautiful white color. 


every two weeks and be mailed to subscribers as soun as published. 

RELIABLE.— Messrs. Rowell & Co., publishers of the American Newspaper Directory, writing 
of the publishers of FakM AND FIRESIDE, say, “‘ they are accredited by the Mercantile Agencies with a 
capital of a Million dollars, and are too well known and too much respected to make it worth while to 
statements which are not true.” ‘Therefore all are sure to get the above books if 


MONEY SHOULD BESENT by Post Office Money Order or Registered Letter, addressed to 


FORS. 


etc, wo have decided to 
fur a short time. 


JOP N PLOUGHMAN’S PICTURES; 

Or, More of his Plain Talk for Plain People, by Rev. 
Chas. H. Spurgeon. This book is exceedingly 
humerous and instructive, using the simplest 
form of words and very plain speech. Tosmite 
evil, and especially the monster evil of drink, has 
been the author’s earnest endeavor. The humor 
and homely wisdom of this book should carry it 
into every household. Complete in one volume— 
containing a great number of pictures. 

NEW FARM AND FIRESIDE COOK BOOK. 
bESTCOUK BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. Contains 
about 1,000 Recipes, It is just the book that ever 
wile and housekeeper needs. It tells how to coo 
all kinds of bread, cakes and meats; it tells how 
to make all kinds of soup; it gives recipes for cook- 
ing fish, oysters, poultry and game; it tells how to 
select the best poultry, fish, meats, etc.; it gives 
the best methods of preparing sauces and salads 
and all kinds of vegetables for the table; and tells 
the housekeeper all she needs to know about bread, 
biscuits, roils, bes pies, custards, creams, 
cookies, tea, cdflee, choculate, home-made candies, 
antidote for poi-on, cooking for the sick, and many 
other useiul things. 


AESOP’S FABLES. 
The r apies of Atsopus, an apt representative or tne 
great social and intelle:tual movement of the ave 
which he adorned. Born a slave, ae 1orved nz 
way by his mother-wit into the courts of princes. 
He knew that to be tolerated in courts he must 
speak to please, and he gave lessons both to prince 
and people by recitals of fables, which were very 
popular in Athens during the most brilliant 
period of its ep y bay ;. and he who had not 
ZEsop’s Fables at his finger’s ends was looked 
upon as an illiterate dunce by Athenian gen- 
tlemen. Inone vol. Very profusely illustrated. 

NOBLE DEEDS OF MEN AND WOMEN. 
A history and description of noble deeds, present- 
ing correct and beautiful models of noble life to 
awaken the a to imitate what we admire. 
By the recorded actions of the great and good we 
regulate our own course, and steer, star-guided, 
over life’s trackless ocean. 

Sy Ye to bind them in heavy 

or 25 centseach. They com- 


ready about Aprilist. One of the others will follow 


careful 


FIRESIPE, Springfield, Ohio. 





EMERSON BINDERS. 


¢ WERSON 






PAT. BINDER & 


2” Binders for the Weekly Bee Journal, 
of 1881, cloth and paper, postpaid, 85 cents. 

We can furnish Emerson’s Binders, gilt lettered on 
the back, for AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 1880, 
at the following prices, postage paid : 


Cloth and paper, each... ..........cceeeeeeeeed » 
Leather and Cloth. ............cceeeceeeeeeee T5e. 


¢@” We can also furnish the Binder forany Paper 
or Magazine desired. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FLAT-BOTTOM COMB FOUNDATION, 


————_— 








high side-walls, 4 to 16 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and samples free. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
litf Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, Ful! Colonies, Nuclei 
and Bee Hives specialties. Our new Iliustrated 
Catalogue of Bees, Supplies, Fine Poultry, Small 
Fruits, &c.. Free. §% Send for it and save money. 
J.T. SCOTT & BRO., Crawfish Springs,Ga. 2w32tx 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
the Author. A new and great 
Medical Work, warranted the 
beat and cheapest, indispens»- 
ble to every man, entitled “The 
Science of Life, or Self-Preser- 
vation ;” bound in finest Freneh 
muslin. embossed, full gilt, 300 
Pp., contains beautiful stee! en- 
gravings,125 prescriptions,price 
only $1.25 sent by mail: illus- 
trated sample, 6 cents; send 
now, Address Peabody Medi- 











22w4 


ment. 








* cal institute or Dr. W. H. PAR- 
KER, No. 4 Bulfinch st., Boston. 22wiy 


Florida Land--640 Acres. 


«@ CHEAP FOR CASH. .2 


DESCRIPTION,—Sec. 4, township 7, south range 7 
west, Franklin county,Florida, situated about W miles 
south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west of the city of 
Tallahasse, the capital of the State, and about 2 
miles northeast of the city of Apalachicola, a seu- 
port on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 2 sections (5 
and 6) of the Apalachicola river; the soil is a rich 
sandy loam, covered with timber. 

It was conveyed on Dec. 3ist, 1875, by Col. Alexan- 
der McDonald, who owned 6 sections, including the 
above, to J. M. Murphy, for $3.20), and on Sept. 5th. 
1877, by him conveyed to the undersigned for $4,000 
The title is perfect, and it is unincumbered, as shown 
by an abstract from the Kecords of the county, duly 
attested by the County Clerk ; the taxes are al! paid 
and the receipts are in my possession. 

I will sell the above at a bargain for cash, or trade 
for asmal! farm, or other desirable property. An of- 
fer for it is respectfully solicited. Address, 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


—arnn wnt , - 5 F 7 7 
THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL, 
AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 

The British Bee Journalis published monthly at 
$1.75, and contains the best practical information for 
the time being, showing what to do,and when and 
how to do do it. C.N. ABBOTT, Bee Master, 

School of Apiculture, Fairlawn. Southall, London. 


GS ENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse 


BY B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, and 
the eyenptomes ; cause and treatment of each, a table 
giving all the J me drugs used for the horse, with 
the ordinary dose, effects and antidote when a poi- 
son ; atable with an engraving of the horse's teeth 
at different ages, with rules for telling the age of the 
horse ; a valuable collection of recipes, and much 
valuable information, 

Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 











Books for Bee-Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide : or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. It is not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
The book isa aay production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited bis means. can afford 
todo without. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, @1. 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The anthor treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—#1.40, 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. Ll. Root 
~—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
oft the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $1. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth. 81.00; paper, 75c. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee, 
—This is a stundard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.00, 


Bees and Honey ; or, successful manage- 
ment of the Aptlary, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
his embraces the following subjects: Location 
of the Apiary — Honey Plants — Queen Rearing— 
Feeding — Swarming — Dividing — Transferring — 
Italianizing — Introducing Queens — Extracting— 
Quieting and Handling Bees — Marketing Honey, 
ete. Itis published in English and German.— 
Price for either edition, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
aduiterations offered as food. 200 pages 5@ec. 


Dziterzon Theory ;— presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, ana turnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15 c. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This pamphlet discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and Honey , the nature, 
quality, sources, and preparation of lanes for the 
Market; Honey as foun, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German. 
Price for either edition, 6e.; per dozen, 5Oc,. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject. read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. The Prize—#25 in gold 

-was awarded to Prof Cook's Essay, which is here 
given in full. Price, 10¢. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, 


Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphiet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price te. 

Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
¥. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 10c. 


Kendall's Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick hoses. and treats all 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, a table of doses,and much valuable 
horse information. Paper, 25c. 


Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill.—A treat 
ite cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 2Sc. a 


Ropp’s Easy Calculator.—These are h 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and pt 4 
{t is really a lightning calculator, well bound, with 
slate and pocket. Cloth, #1. ; Morocco, $1.50. 
A cheap edition, without slate, 50c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and o 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 a: 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
P umbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind 
Builders. Manufacturers and Mechanica. 500 EN- 
GRAVINGS of Mill, Steam and Mining Machinery 
Tools, Sheet Metal Work, Mechanical Movements. 
Plans of Mills, Roofs, Bridges. etc. Arrangement 
and Speed of Wheels, Pulleys, Drums, Belts, 
Saws, Boring, Turning, Planing, and Drilling 
Tools, Flour, Oat Meal, Saw. Shingle, Paper, Cot- 
ten, Woolen and Fulling Mill Machinery, Sugar. 
Oil, Marble, Threshing, and Rolling Mill, do.. Cot. 
ton Gina, Presses, ete. Strength of Teeth, Shaft- 
ing, Belting. Friction, Lathe Gearing Screw Cut- 
ting. Finishing Engine Building, Reparing and 
Operating, Setting of Va'ves, Eccentrics, Link and 
Valve Motion, Steam Packing, Pipe «und Boiler 
Covering, Scale Preventives, Steam Heating, Ven- 
tilation, Gas and Water Works, Hydraulics Mill 
Dams, Horse Power of Streams, ete. On Blast 
Furnaces, Iron and Steel Manufacture. Pros- 
necting and Exploring for Minerals. Quartz and 
Placer Mining, Assaying, Amalgamating. ete. 461 
TABLES with 500.000 Calculations in all possible 
forms for Mechanics, Merchants and Farmers. 800 
items for Printers, Publishers, and Writers for 
the Pr-ss. 1,000 items for Grocers, Confectioners, 
Physicians, !)ruggists. etc. 300 Health Items. 500 
do. for Painters, Varnishers, Gilders, ete. 500 do. 
for Watchmakers and Jewelers. 400 do. for Hunt- 
ers, Trappers Tanners, Leather & Rubber Work. 
Navigation, Telegraphy. Photography, Book-keep- 
ing, ete.,in detail. Strength of Materials, Effects 
of Heat. Fue! Values, Specific Gravities. Freights 
by rail and water—a Car Load, Stowage in Ships, 
Power of Steam. Water, Wind. Shrinkage of Cast- 
ings, etc. 10,000 items for House eepers, Farmers, 
Carpenters, Gardeners, Stoc« Owners, Bee-keep- 
ers, Lumbermen, ete. Fertilizers, full detalis, Ru- 
ral Economy, Food Values. Care of Stock, 
dies for do., to increase Crops. Pest Poisons, Train- 
ing Horses, Steam Power on Farms. LIGHTNING 
CALCULATOR for Cubic Measures, Ready Reckoner 
Produce, Rent, Board, Wages. Interest, Coal and 
Tornage Tables. Land. Grain. Hay, and Cattle 
Measurement. Seed. Ploughing, Planting and 
Rreeding Tables, Contents of Granaries, Cribs. 
Tanks. Cisterns, Boilers, Logs, Boards, Scantling. 
etc., at sight. Business Forms, all kinds, Speciai 
Laws of 49 States, Territories, and Provinaes (in 
the U. 8. and Canada), relating to the Collection of 
Debts, Exemptions from Forced Sale, Mechanics’ 
Lien, the Jurisdiction of Courts, Sale of Real Es- 
tate, Rights of Married Women, Interest and 
Othe work’ containe S16 pasten, > ® vert 

e@ work contains is a 
ury of Useful Knowledge. and a 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


A line will contain about eight words ; fourteen 
lines will occupy one inch of space. 


One to three weeks, each insertion, se cts. per line. 


Four — or more" s 

Eight, " 15 “ “ 
Thirteen a. _- -@ “ iz“ “ 
Twenty-six “ “ “ “ 10 “ “ 
Fifty-two “6 “ s* “ 


Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for the 
time the advertisement is inserted. 

Tr Adverti payable in advance.— 
Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 

THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Province, among farmers, 
mechanics, professional and business men, and is, 
therefore the best advertising medium for reliable 
dealers. Cases of real imposition will be exposed. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
O74 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 
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aq. ft., 10 Ibs. Vandervoort rca 
tion, for $5. Can fill orders at once 
a. W. STANLEY & BRO., Wyoming.N. -¥. 


ITALIAN BEES. 


All standard colonies have eight frames, 17% inc. 
jong and 1! ine. deep. All Nuclei, frames 1114 _— 
long and 1044 inc. e Single full colonies, $10 5 
lots of ffve, each $9 ; In lots of ten or more, each is’ 
single pure Tested Queen, $2.50; 1-frame Nucleus, 
Tested Queen (June), #3.5); 2-frame do., #4; 3-frame 
do., $5; 4-frame do., $5.50; July, August and Sep- 
tember, 5-franie Nucleus, Tested Italian Queen, $5. 
No Dollar Queens handled. Will guarantee safe de- 
livery (at express terminus) of every order from m 
yards. Shipping facilities, six times dally to all 
points. With 20 years’ experience in the propagation 
and handling of Ltalian bees, 1 think I can suit the 
most fastidious. 

To secu e prompt attention, money should be sent 
by New York draft or post office money order, 

No discount from above schedule. 

Address all communications to 


J. H. ROBERTSON, 


Pewamo, Tonia Co., Mich. 


Section Boxes. 


I have now every facility for making good, cheap 
sections, both nailed and dovetailed (having bought 
an interestin the planing-mill here), and will make 
any size from 44x44 to 6x6, at $5 per 1,000. Good 
material and good work. Dunham and Van Deusen 
Foundation, Italian and Cyprian Queens, etc. 


J, V. CALDWELL, 


Cambridge, Henry Co., un. | _2!¥8t_ 
BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot-Power Machinery 


CIRCULAR and 
SCROLL SAWS 


Hand, Circular Rip “oy for gen- 
eral heavy and ripping. 
—_-. &c. These A ure 
clally adapted to ive 
Making. It will pay ever - 
keeper to send for our a pane 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Mi. 


100% 
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Furnisht pleasant, profitable empl lo. ment. 
Agents Local Printing House, Silver ploy N.Y. 


The Bee-Keeper's Guide: 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Professor of Entomology in the Michigan State Agri- 
cultural College. 


320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 


Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All agree that it isthe work of a master and of 
real value.—L’ Apiculture, Paris. 

I think Cook’s Manual is ag best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEWIS T. COLB 


It appears to have cut ~as ground from under 
future book-makers.— British Bee Journal. 

Isa masterly production. and one that no bee- 
keeper, however limited his means, can afford to 
do without.— Nebraska Farmer. 

Prof. Cook’s valuable Manual has been my con- 
stant guide in my operations and successful man- 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST 

I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook’s New Manual of the Apiary than from 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 

This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who obtains 
it, will ever regret having purchased.— Michigan 
Farmer. 

To all who wish to engage in bee-culture, a 
manual is a necessity. Prof. Cook’s Manual is an 
exhaustive work.— Herald, Monticello, Ill 

My success has been so great as to almost aston- 
ish myself, and much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook’s Man- 
ual.—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D. 

This book is pronounced by the press and leading 
bee-men to the most complete and practical 
treatise on bee-culture in Europe or America: a 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every experienced bee-man will welc -me, and it is 
essential to every amateur in bee-culture. It is 
handsomely printed, neatly bound. and is a credit 
to the West.— Western Agriculturist. 

This work is undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction of bee-keepers which 
has ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the care and management of the 
apiary. ‘There is no subject relating to the culture 
of bees left untonched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists. which he uses 
admirably to promote and make popular this most 
interesting of alloccupations.—American Inventor. 

It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. Itis of 
value to all bee-raisers.—Ky. Live Stock Record. 

With Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fully up with the times in every parstonle. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 

It is a credit to the author as well the eiiin 
I have never yet met witha work, either French 
or foreign, which I like so much.—L’ABBE Du 
Bors, editor of the pullctin D’ Apiculteur, France. 

It not Only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
producing plants, and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees. Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 

We have perused with great pleasure this vade 
mecum of the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best ey on everything belonging to api- 
culture. To all taking an interest in this subject, 
we say, obtain this valuable work, read it care- 
fully, and practice as advised.—Agriculturist, Que- 
bec, Canada. 

It may sufely be pronounced the most complete 
and comprehensive of the several manuals which 
have recently appeared on the subject of bees and 
their handling in apiaries. The studies of the 
structure of the bee, the different varieties, the 
various bee products, and following these the 
points of management, extending to the smallest 
details, are all of high and practica! value. Prof. 
Cook has presented the very latest phases of pro- 
gressive bee-keeping, and writes of the themes 
discussed in the light of his own experience.—Pa- 
cific Rural Press. 

Of the many excellent works which we have ex- 
amined on bee-culture, we consider Prof. Cook’s 
the most valuable for the study of those who con- 
template going into the business orare already 
keeping bees. If thoroughly studied, and its teach- 
ings conformed to, by the apiarist, who exercises a 
reasonable degree of common sense, he or she can- 
not fail to achieve at least a reasonable degree of 
success. The author ad‘resses himself to the 
work with a degree of enthusiasm which carries 
the reader along with him to the end.—Kansas 
Farmer. 


PrRICE—Bound in cloth, 81.253; in paper cover, 
81.00, by mail prepaid. Published by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, I}. 


$50.00 in U.S, Bonds, 


Offered as a Premium for Subscribers to the MAl- 
waukee Monthly Magazine at $1.00 4 year. 
Sample copy, 10 cents; 1 cent for Circular. 


Milwaukee Monthly Magazine Co., 


(Company composed of ladies.) Milwaukee, Wis. 
QI wst 


THE GANADIAN FARMER 


THE ONLY 


Agricultural Weekly 


PUBLISHED IN THE 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


This practical yn is now in its Third Year, 
and meeting with immense success. The low price 
of its subscription ($1.00 per year) in its new and im- 
proved form (16 pages 1334x1034, folded and pasted) 
makes it very popular. Its editorsare all practical 
men. It is the Best pr Be Medium in 
Canada. Sample copies sent free to any address. 





liw26etx WN. B, COLCOCK, Welland, Ont, 


Given’s Foundation Press, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Our thin 
und common Foundation is not i The only 
invention to make Foundation in the wired frame. 
All Presses warranted to give satisfaction, Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 
fee _D. S. .} GIVEN, Hoopeston, Lil. 


BEES BY THE POUND. 


On the first of July I shall be pre 
containing 5 Ibs. of bees and an 
$5.00. Please send orders to C. 
cinnati, O., or to me direct. 


J. W. BAGLEY, 


Morgan, Pendleton County, Ky. 





ared to sell boxes 
ntestcd Queen, at 
+ MUTH, Cin- 
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CHICACO, ILL. 


‘onto Supplies, 
HONEY AND BEESWAX, 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison Street, 


- VOLUME FOR 1880, 


American Bee ru 


Bound in stiff paper covers. A few copies for sale at 
$1.00, postpaid to any address. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West I Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


THE Headquarters in the South 


for ITALIAN and CYPRIAN BEES and 
SU EEre FOUNDATION and APIARIAN 
s Es. If you want Early Queens, from 
stock selected “for their most desirable qualities, or 
want Imported Queens,Dunham Foundation in large 
or smal! quantities, or Apiarian supplies of any kind, 
at moderate prices, send for my new Illustrated 
Price List. Pure oe? worked on shures and 
bought forcash. Add 
omét Dr. J.P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


HENRY ALLEY, 


Wenham, Essex County, Mass. 


RACES OF BEES. 


Italian, Holy Land, Cyprian and Hungarian. 








Read what my Customers say: 

Please send me three queens ; I do not like those 
little queens sent me by other «ealers. Those you 
send me are a —_ Improvement to my apiary. 

DuQuoin, LIL. Dr. W. ARMS. 

I have one sone eae H. Alley, that $25 would not 
tempt me to sell, and she cost me +s 4 $1. 
Austin, Minn., May 6, 1881. F. A. TICKNOR. 

From American Bee Journal of en 25, 1881 : 
bees are all Itulians, and wintered without loss on 
summer stands. AMANDA PARSONS. 

I furnished this lady all the queens she has. 

The queens you sent me are the very best J ever 
bouget, and their worker progeny the nicest I ever 

J. H. WALLACE. 

“aces, Ohio, Aug. 10, 1880. 

E Rave the finest swarms that can be found any- 
where, ‘rom the queens you sent me this summer. 

Cobleskill, N. Y., Sept. 23, 1880. - VANWIE. 

Your queens are very well thought of here ; one of 
my neig bore has one that he comerse he would not 
sell for $154 GEO. D. ELDERKIN,. 

Chicago, iil., Sept. 27, 1880. 

Queen received in fine shape, and as lively asa 
cricket. she isthe prettiest queen I ever bought of 
any dealer : in fact she is as nicely marked as I ever 
saw. Wo. H. GRAVES. 

Duncan, LIL., 

Send for 20th circular and price list of Apiarian 
Somes. Warranted Queens of any race, $1 each ; 
Choice Queens, $1.50 ; Tested, $2 each—all by mail, 
safe arrival guaranteed. Bees by the pound, and 
Nuclei hives for sale in Langstroth. frames. 


Sept. 25, 1880. 


ANTED-You to send for our Circular one 











Price list of American-Itallans, Addres: 
, BROOKS & BRG 


e . . ? 
13w6m Columbus, Ind. 





THE ORIGINAL 


Patented Jan. 9, 1878, and May, 1879; Re-issued 
July 9, 1878. 


If you buy a Bingham 

Smoker, or a Bingham & 
Hetherington HoneyKnife 
you are sure of the best 
and cheapest, and not lia- 
ble to prosecution for their 
use and sale. The largest 
bee-keepers use them ex- 
clusively. Twenty thou- 
sand in use—not one ever 
returned, or letter of com- 
a received. Our orig- 
nal patent Smokers and 
Honey Knives were the 
only ones on exhibition at 
the last National Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention, 1880. 
lime sifts the wheat from 
the chaff. Pretensions are 
short-lived. 

The Large and Extra 
Standard have extra wide 
shields to prevent burn- 
ing the fingers and bel- 
lows. A real improve- 
nent. 

4 Send postal card for tes- 
4 timonials. 


Bingham & Hetheringwn Honey Knife. . 
Large Bingham Smoker 
Extra standard Bingham Smoker.......... 2 
Plain Standard Bingham Smoker ... . 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker 

If to be sent by mail, or singiy by express, add 25c. 
each, to prepay postage or express charges. 

To sell again, apply for dozen or baif-dozen rates. 

Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
ABRONIA, MICH. 
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Read What They Say! 


The only swarm of bees alive in this township, 
contains a queen I bought of you; they are 
vely. J. R. M. ALLEN. 

Greencastle, Ind., April 16, 1881. 

Of the 31 dollar queens bg A of you last 
season, Only one proved impurely ferti:ized. 
They have wintered finely, while three-fourths 
of the bees in this section are dead. 

DENSMORE. 
. Y., April 11, 1881. 


Could give scores of letters in praise of 


Our Strains of Italians, 


like the above. If you want bees that are hardy 
enough to 


SURVIVE OUR COLDEST WINTERS, 
and that will pile up the box honey, give usa trial 
order. Can furn ish 
DOLLAR oonmee, ' 

WARRANTED QUEENS, 
TESTED QUEENS and 
IMPORTED QUEENS, 
Bees by the Pound, 


NUCLEI AND FULL COLONIES. 
Before ordering goods, send us a list of articles 
you wish to purchase, and get our price for the 
same. 
OUR 40-PAGE CATALOGUE 
of Apiarian Supplies, free to all. Address, 


H. A. BURCH & CO., 


South Haven, Mich. 


- 

PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 

. Ginger, Bucha, Mandrake, Stillingia and} 
y many other of the best medicines known are com- ’ 
bbined so skillfully in Parker s Ginger Tonic as¢ 
Pto make it the greatest Binod Purifier andthe 4 

} Best Health and Strength Restorer ever used. 
, Itcures Dyspeps' psia, Rheumatism Neuralgia, 
Sleeplessness, and all diseases of the Stomach +4 
Bowels, Lungs, Liver Eldneys, Urinary Organs; 
Pand all 'Feme ie Complain - 
» If you are wasting away ; hls Consumption or 
pany disease, use the Tonic to-day. Nomatter what 
Pyour symptoms may be, it willsurely help you. 
» Remember! This Tonic cures drunkenness, J 
bis the Best Family Medicine ever made, entirely 4 
Pdifferent trom Bitters, Ginger Preparations and4 
fother Tonics, and combines the best curative prop- J 
bertiesof all. Buy a soc. bottle of your drugzist 4 
PNone genuine without our signature on outsides 
wrapper. Hiscox & Co., Chemists, New York.} 


PARKER’S HAPR BALSAM Sonicai tintr Dressing 


Livonia Station, N 
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Rev. A. SALISBURY, 


Camargo, om ae Il, 





rib. Pure Comb Pex ndeeian 








on ‘euhone Machine, 25 Ibs. or over, 
.perlb, ga Send for Circular. wly 








